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There is no one who will not work when a real 
object is in view. One of the interesting things about 
children is, that there is so much that is profound in 
them; and one of the interesting things about older 
folk is, that there is so much’that is superficial in 
them. God gives every child a good start in life. But 
it requires a special education to be altogether foolish 
and superficial. And that is the education that the 
average “society man” considers worth working for. 





Love comes and grows by serving. If you | 
yourself linked with another whom you do not like, | 
and whom you think you never could love, rouse | 
yourself up to do something for him. Try to help | 
him where he is in need. Seek to win him to the | 
right where he seems astray. Exercise some self- | 
denial in his behalf. Whether this makes him like | 
you or not, it will give you kindlier feelings toward 
him ; and if you keep on doing for him, you may come | 
to like him, if not to love him. Love comes and grows | 
by serving. | 
In these days of progress there is more of interest | 
than ever before in the things of the past; for the | 
past has its practical relations to the present and to 


the future, and the wisest progress is possible only in 


ays. 


i> 
re 


the light of the lessons of history. Biblical research 
looks backward as well as forward, and the study of 
the earlier copies of the Bible record keeps pace with 
the study of new lessons in the Bible text in its purest 
forms accessible. Dr. Philip Schaff is another of the 
American scholars who goes to the Old World in 
search of light from the past for guidance in the 
present. An article from his pen, in description of 
one of the biblical treasures of the Vatican Library, 
is sure to command attention from its readers in the 
columns of The Sunday School Times. 


First impressions are not always correct impres- 
sions ; nor is it safe to judge another on rumor or on 
appearances, That which seems to be against a man 
as it first strikes our eye, may prove to be wholly to 
his credit when it is finally understood by us. Com- 
mon report,often has no basis in truth, and our very 
eyes and ears may mislead us, where we have seen 
and heard only half the matter—or less. Character 
ought to weigh with us in behalf of those whom we 
have known favorably; and the presumption should 
be on the side of innocence until the certainty on the 
other side is known, in the case of those with whom 
we are unfamiliar. How much injustice would be 
averted if all would follow the counsel of the Son of 
Sirach, “ Blame not before thou hast examined the 
truth ; understand first, and then rebuke ” ! 


Can one be an example to himself? He may have 
one side of his character so continually held up be- 
fore him that it becomes, in effect, another presence. 
Here is where the estimate which we put upon others 
becomes an important factor in their lives. A person 
who is incessantly reminded that he is unsocial, frigid, 
and repellent, is likely to settle down to that belief, 
and grow more so. A young man who is always 
slurred for flippancy and foolishness, is not likely to 
show his better side even when he would; and the 
better side pines and becomes deadened for want of 
exercise. A mother who is constantly reminding a 
child that he is only a child, is doing the most that 
she can to prevent the child from becoming manly. 
Every one has a more or less exemplary side to his 
character, and it depends a good deal upon others 
whether that side shrivels to nothing or expands 
until it embraces the whole man. 


Parents are called the natural guardians of their 
children; but there are parents who seem unnatural 
in their children’s guardianship. Not to speak of 
those monster mothers or fathers who kill their chil- 
dren in order to obtain paltry sums of insurance on 
their lives, it must be admitted that many fathers and 
mothers are selfishly regardless of the feelings and in- 
terests of their little ones in the ordinary duties and 
trials of life. On a recent rainy and windy Sunday 
evening, a father of the “ better class” in the com- 
munity was walking along a city street toward the 
church. By his side toddled a little girl, apparently 
not above six years of age, holding an umbrella, 
which she could barely keep in its place. As she 
swayed from side to side under the weight of her 
burden in the driving storm, her umbrella hit against 
her strong-limbed father, who was stalking along by 
himself, without any apparent thought of her. “ Look 
out, there!” hesaid sharply. “Don’t bit me in that 





way. Have a care of yourself.” He spoke as if he 

were asserting himself against a bullying stranger. 

The little child shrank away from her father, and 

tried harder than ever to take care of herself, and of 
her umbrella, and of him. Poor child! It was a 
hard lesson she was learning of the duty of little ones 
to look out for themselves and for their parents, with- 
out a word of cheer from anybody. Three days later, 
in that same city, a mother of the “ better class” was 
leading a little child, not above four years old, toward 
the passenger gateway of a railway station. As the 
crowd of passengers closed in upon the two, and swept 
them along toward thie narrow gate, the little one 
became frightened, and seemed to fear suffocation. 
Instinctively she pulled back, and began to cry. In- 
stead of attempting to soothe and encourage her, the 
mother dragged the child slong, saying, “Stop that 
crying. You’ve just got to go.” And the child went 
as she was dragged, having reason for the thought 
that she had come into a world where everybody was 
against her—including her mother. And these are 
but specimen instances of what is to be seen on every 
side every day. There are parents who treat their 
children with tenderness and sympathy; and there 
are parents who do not. God be praised that chil- 
dren whose parents misuse them are not always with- 
out help and care from other directions! Many a 
child who lacks sympathy in the family has found it 
in the Sunday-school, and is ready to say with the 
Psalmist: “ When my father and my mother forsake 
me, then the Lord will take me up.” 





THE WHOLE IS GREATER THAN THE 
SUM OF THE PARTS. 


The familiar mathematical axiom that the whole 
equals the sum of the parts, is, of course, indisputable 
in the quantitative sphere. To the domain of life, 
howéver, it will not apply. There the whole is greater 
than the sum of the parts, because, in order that parts 
may be united into a whole at all, it is necessary that 
they have some relation besides that involved in being 
merely added together. 

The living human body is not a whole which is 
composed simply of the various parts joined together, 
There is something which we call life, or the soul, 
which gives to these parts a peculiar unity, a unique 
interplay and interaction, which makes the whole 
something greater than a mere addition of its parts 
could ever make it. In this vital combination each 
part contributes something that is essential to the 
action of other parts, and receives in turn the ser- 
vice and support of all the other members. It ig 
readily seen, then, that in the sphere of life our 
mathematical axiom is not valid, because in that 
sphere parts are not simply joined or added together 
me®hanically, but other elements enter in to make 
each part something more than it could be in itself, 
and in the completed whole each part acquires powers 
and performs functiens which, in separation from 
this organism, it would be quite impossible for it to 
exercise, 

We thus reach one of the distinguishing marks of 
an organism as compared with a mere mechanical 





combination of parts or forces. In an organism, it 


has been well said, each part is both meavs and end; 
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that is, each part plays upon other parts, doing a 


: larger service than it could do, or would need to do, 


by itself, and is, in turn, the object of such service 
from all other parts. This defimition yields the cor- 
rect conception of the social organism in its various 
forms, larger and smaller,—the nation, the state, the 
city, the church, the family. The nation is more 
than the sum of its citizens. These persons, isolated 
and separate, could never attain the ends for which 
man exists. Extreme individualism is synonymous 
with barbarism. There can be no highly developed 
civilization where each individual merely follows his 
own pleasure or interest, and does not join in common 
plans and purposes with his fellows. Without such 
union no living social organism would be constituted. 
Bociety, if such it could be called, would be a mere 
aggregate, and not a true unity. 

In organized society, on the contrary, each man’s 
*fndividual strength, in whatever respect it is viewed, 
© Gs supported by the strength of all the other members, 
_"The relations of each individual open to him new and 
_ larger use of his powers, both for the good of others 

vend for the strengthening of himself. How true is 
this in those forms of society which are simplest and 
© easiest to study,the school, the church, or the family! 
_it may be granted that it is possible for a man to 


"study successfully alone; but if. the whole scope of 


‘education is considered, it may be said that to acquire 
a comprehensive education in entire isolation from 
others is an impossibility ; for real education involves 
a knowledge of men and living contact with other 
minds. How great, then, are the advantages of asso- 
ciation here ! 

The process of education is, in this case, no mere 
matter of individual striving and achievement, but is 
an interplay of mind in living contact with mind. 
Many new forces enter at once into this interplay,— 
sympathy, comparison with others, competition, sug- 
gestion, stimulation. Every effort made by the indi- 


helpfulness, of reciprocal contribution, is a law of all 
life. All the processes of nature illustrate it, In all 
animate organisms there is this interplay of parts, 
this reciprocity of function, which requires each part 
to do something more than simply to exist and main- 
tain itself The simplest plant in its growth lays the 
elements of earth and air and sky under contribu- 
tion, and, on its own side, performs, its own humble 
service to the uses of the great system of which it is 
a part. The lesson of mutual helpfulness which 
makes every part something greater and more sig- 
nificant than it could be in itself, is so wrought into 


‘nature that it stands perpetually before us as a plain 


parable, written on earth and sky, teaching us that 
we are very poor and mean portions of the universe 
if we are not useful. If there is no multiplication of 
our efficiency by exertion, no extension of our influ- 
ence by services for others, no increase of our powers 
by helpful association with others; if, in other words, 
our force in the world can, be computed by simple 
addition only,—we must be living lives that have little 
richness or power. 

It ought'to be true of every man that he is, in all 
his relations, much more than he is in himself; that 
he go enters into and fulfils the demands of those 
relations as to multiply himself and diversify his per- 


sonal force in different lines. The. possibility of. this 


is one of the wonderful things, about life. « One is not 


a less, but a more, faithful husband, by being a useful 
church-member ; nor a less, but a more, useful citizen 
by being a diligent student. Life is capable of this 
enlargement, and it grows thus by our entering into 


new opportunities, and meeting, with increased faith- 
fulness, the demands of all the relations which it falls 


to our lot in God’s providence to sustain. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 
Norg.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 


Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 


vidual mind comes into some helpful contact with the | received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 


action of other minds. Each student brings his ex- 
planations or criticisms into connection with the think- 
ing of others. If peculiar, and partially wrong, they 
meet their corrective in the more judicious statements 
of some other student or of the teacher ; 


have, an interest to readers generally, and for which thespace 
can conveniently be found, Its limitations are fixed by the 


requirements of other departments, There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 


if confused 
and uncertain, they may be strengthened in their 
weak points by comparison with the expressions of | either answered or read by the Editor. 


one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. -Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
The signature to 


those who have gone deeper into the subject. In | every letter or “er card in bon ge rn yao is 
, : first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
many ways the play of intellectual forces, is con- ' ? 

stantl y ren deen’ wenn eats end rapi a by pt a destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 


tact and association. A company thus banded together 
‘for intellectual pursuits of any kind is far stronger 
‘than the added strength of the separate persons would 
‘be, if we can conceive their powers to be thus joined 


or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


Any writer must be understood by the spirit and aim 
of his expressions, rather than by their strict letter. It 


together without the interaction between individuals | is always possible to misread a writer by reading him in 


which has been described. 


his literalness, in single sentences taken by themselves. 


te 6 ization, then, the individual acquires new This is true even of the inspired writers, much more so 


significance. He enters new spheres of both privilege 


and duty. He can both get and give more than if 
living by himself, and is under obligation to do so. 


of those who are not inspired. Human language is at the 
best suggestive rather than definitive, concerning great 
truths and principles. . The question, on reading 2 writer, 
should always be, not, What does he say here? but What 


Society, in its various forms, weaves around us a net-| does he here mean? Every week there are letters re- 


work of privileges and obligations which we cannot, 


without being false to the laws of life, decline to con- 
s.der, and which we must strive to fulfil. Any 
particular’ society which we enter or constitute for 
ourselves adds to these complex rights and duties. 
If we join a school, we are now called upon to be 


ceived by readers of The Sunday School Times who 


error of opinion. 


have found some sentence, in one or another of the cur- 
rent lesson helps, that seems to them to represent an 
As a rule, the matter in question is 
not worthy of special mention in these pages; but once 


in a while it seems best to take up such a case as an 


illustration of a class of cases, in order to call attention 


raised to life the widow of Nain’s son? Can you throw light 
in “ Notes on Open Letters ” ? 

President Dwight is bringing out the truth that our 
Lord’s miracles are not wrought as signs to convince 
unbelievers, but as helps to faith. He does not say that 
every one of these miracles is in direct response to a call 
of faith, but he does say that they “were all related to 
the life-forces of his kingdom, and so they were wrought 
only as men believed.” It is true that the dead son of 
the widow of Nain gave no evidence of faith before he 
was raised from the dead; but it is also true that our 
Lord had with him his believing disciples, and that he 
gave to them added reason for trusting him when he 
called the dead to life before their eyes. _Do not the 
words of President Dwight, when read in the light of 
this truth, seem eminently truthful just as they stand? 


God alone has power to make a law, the violation of 
which shall be a sin per se,—a sin in and of itself at all 
times and in every case. But wrong-doing and error 
and folly may attach to actions that are not, in and of 
their very nature, sins. Our plain duty is to abstain 
not only from sins, but from follies, errors, and wrong- 
doings. There is, at this point, much confusion of mind 
among well-disposed truth-seekers; many persons think- 
ing that, if an act be not in itself a sin, it is necessarily 
allowable, and, vice versa, that, if it be not allowable, it 
must be asin, Illustrations of this confusion of mind 
are just now supplied by correspondents who are dis- 
turbed over the faet that the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, while claiming that even the most moderate use 
of alcoholic beverages is perilous and unwise, recognizes 
the truth that no specific and unqualified commandment 
of God declares that the use of any alcoholic drink as a 
beverage is ever and always a sin. Here, for example, 
is this letter from a highly valued theological professor 
in Pennsylvania: 

In some excellent remarks of yours on alcoholic beverages, 
in the issue for May 3, I find a single sentence to which some 
exception may be taken. Were it not for the known discrimi- 
nation with which you write, and therefore the power of every 
utterance of yours, I should not be careful to find fault. -The 
sentence is this: “ It is not a sin to drink moderately.” Since 
all drunkenness comes from moderate drinking, can it-be said 
that it is not sinful to enter a course fraught with such peril? 
How can one pray against temptation and for deliverance from 
evil, when he deliberately exposes himself to both? _ Not only 
does @ man sin when he imperils his own soul by such indul- 
gence, but. what shall be said of his example upon his weaker 
brethren? Even if the thing be of only doubtful propriety, 
and yet if any one thus doubting should drink, he would be, 
condemned ; for ‘‘ whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” ‘“There- 
fore, as total abstinence is cléarly safer and wiser than moderate 
drinking, . ...what a fool is a man... who is not a total ab- 
stainer!” Yes, fools make a mock at sin. Is not that fool a 
sinner who drinks moderately ? 

Gieallariy a Connecticut subscriber writes “ with much 

surprise: ” 

In your issue of May 3 you write, enditiae of. intoxicating 
drinks: “It is true that it is not a sin to drink moderately.” 
Then, if moderate drinking is not sinful, it must be right in 
God’s sight. And, if so, are you justified in calling a man;“ a 
fool” because he indulges in that habit? 

. It may be very wrong for a person to do that which is 
not in itself asin. Itis not asin per se for a man to walk 
along a railroad track; yet it may be both foolish and 
wrong for a man who is hard of hearing, or who is liable 
to fits of absence of mind, to venture on this exposure of 
his life. Cabbage-eating is not in itself a sin; yet if a 
person were told by his physician, in cholera times, that 
the eating of a dish of cabbage would probably prove 
fatal to him, he would be doing wrong—it might indeed 
be said that he, with the light that he had, was sinning 
—in doing that ‘whith’ is not a sin per se. This dis- 
tinction may seem to be a fine one, but it is a very 
important distinction. A master in Israel has need to 
bear it in mind in. his judgments of duty for himself 





something more than we were merely as members of and for others. The Editor of The Sunday School 


society in general. 


to the fact that words may suggest truth or error, accord- 


A new set of relations now opens | ing to the spirit of their using in the particular in- 
new activities to our powers, and offers new aids to | stance under consideration. 


Thus a Kansas correspon- 


their development. To the meaning of our former | dent writes: 


life is now added new significance, influence, gnd 
power. 
said to multiply themselves by performing the func- 
tions which belong to manifold relations. Each new 


relation calls for a new exercise, an added value, a 


larger development of the individual personality. 


The thoughtful consideration of the subject shows 
that the duty to increase one’s self and multiply one’s 


powers by contributing to others’ good is involved in 


Ts not the statement too broad, made by President Dwight in 


: p i ? 8 
Thus, in a certain true sense, men may be commenting on the raising of the ruler’s daughter? ‘He says, 


‘The miracles of Jesus were all related to the life-forces of his 
kingdom, and so they were wrought only as men believed.” We 
are taugut in The Sunday School Times that faith was not one 
of the conditions of the raising of the son of the widow of Nain ; 
and that seems to be correct. 


And a reader from New York State says: 
Dr. Dwight says in his “ Critical Notes” in the issue of Thé 


Sunday School Times for April 19, ‘‘ The miracles of Jesus were 
all related to the life-forces of his kingdom, and so they were 





the very purpose of ourexistence. The law of mutual | wrought only as men believed.” Who “believed” before Jesus 





Times has had frequent occasion to give it emphasis in 
connection with his advocacy of total abstinence. He 
is a total abstainer on principle. What he has seen of 
the perils of any other course than this, has made him 
feariul of the consequences to himself—apart even from 
the question of his example to others—of any departure 
from this rule. For him, or for any one who sees the 
peril as he sees it, it would be folly and wrong-doing to 
taste wine or beer as a beverage. Persistently he seeks 
to bring others to his way of thinking. But, meanwhile, 
he cannot say that he finds any such emphatic and un- 
qualified command of God as makes wine-drinking in 
and of itself-a sin; and he dares not assume God’s pre- 
rogative of making a law the violation of which shall be 
a sin per se. 
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BEGGARS. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


A rare race we of the beggar band,— 
Hurrah for our goodly number! 
We roam the roads of the open land, 
We ply our plaint as we onward plod: 
“An alms, sweet sir, for the love of God.” 
Our grip, the trick of an upturned hand ; 
Our shibboleth, 

But a pleading breath ; 
A trembling lip, and a dear demand, 
Hurrah for the world we cumber! 


A lean lot we of the beggar clan,— 
Hurrah for the thirsts that thin us! 
We've been ufoot since the world began. 
One yearns for gold, and one craves for name; 
One starves for art, and one longs for fame ; 
And not the least of the caravan 

Faint at the start 

From a hungry heart, 

But struggle on as beseems a man. 
Hurrah for the wants within us! 


A proud crowd we of the beggar tribe,— 
Hurrah for each tear and tatter! 
We scorn the squalor our rags describe, 
But fain would fashion by fairer men 
To hide our need from our neighbor’s ken. 
We fear his flout, and we loathe his gibe. 

We'll bear our pain, 

But we will not deign 

To win a wealth with our tears as bribe. 
Hurrah! what do heart-breaks matter ? 


A queer crew we of the beggar kin,— 
Hurrah for us all together ! 
We love and hate, and we strive and sin; 
We stumble oft on the stony ways, 
Like children, chid for their skyward gaze ; 
But up again, and our tramp begin, 

Through sun and rain, 

And through joy and pain, 

With the hope of Heaven we all may win. 
Hurrah for the storms we weather! 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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' THE VATICAN CODEX OF THE BIBLE. 


e BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


I have just finished a somewhat minute examination 
of the famous Codex Vaticanus, which is the most valu- 
able treasure of the Vatican library. I shall give the 
readers of The Sunday School Times a brief account of 
my examination. When I was at Rome nearly fifty 
years ago, I could not see it, and even such eminent 
biblical scholars and textual critics as Tischendorf and 
Tregelles were not allowed to use it. But since the 
accession of the present scholarly Pope Leo XIII. a 
more liberal policy has been adopted, and the Vatican 
library is now open to scholars properly recommended, 
for four hours (from 8 to 12) a day on about two hundred 
days af the year. Special care is taken, of course, of the 
Codex Vaticanus; but, by the kindness of the chief libra- 
rian, I was accorded every facility to handle it and to 

_ copy what I wanted. 

The Codex is a stately quarto volume, beautifully bound 

in Russian leather, with the inscription on the back: 


VATICANS GRECO 
1209. 


It numbers 1,536 pages, including the supplement by 
another hand, or 1,518 pages without the supplement. 
It is written on the finest vellum, in smal! uncial letters, 
in three columns, by the hand of expert scribes, and ex- 
hibits great care. There are no divisions of chapters or 
verses, or any other breaks, which were introduced in 
later manuscripts. The several Books read jike one con- 
tinuous word. It contains both the Old Testament in 
the Septuagint version and the New in the original 
Greek. The Old Testament covers 1,234 pages, but has 
some lacunw. The New Testament begins on page 
1235, and gives the books from the Gospel of Matthew 
to the ninth chapter of Hebrews. The titles of the 
books are very brief: “According to Matthew,” “To 
the Romans,” etc.' The title “saint” is not found in 
the oldest manuscripts. The apostles are simply called 
by their names, as in the text of the New Testament. 
The order of the books is as follows: 


Matthew, p. 1235; James, p. 1426; 

Mark, p. 1277; 1 Peter, p. 1430; 
Luke, p. 1304; 2 Peter, p. 1434; 
John, p. 1319; 1 John, p. 1437 ; 


Acta, p. 1382; 2 John, p. 1442; 


—— 


}KATA MAT@AION, KATA MAPKON, KATA AOYKAN, KATA 


8 John, p. 1448; 

Jude, p. 1448; 
Romans, p. 1445; 

1 Corinthians, p. 1461; 


Ephesians, p. 1493 ; 
Philippians, p. 1499; 
Colossians, p. 1502; 

1 Thessalonians, p. 1506; 

2 Corinthians, p. 1477; 2 Thessalonians, p. 1510; 
Galatians, p. 1488 ; Hebrews till 9 : 14, p. 1512. 
It will be seen that the Gospels and Acts are given in 
the order of our Bibles, but that the Catholic Epistles, 
so called, precede those of Paul. The Pastoral Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus are wanting, and the anonymous 
Epistle to the Hebrews breaks off at the bottom of the 
third column of page 1518, with the fourteenth verse of 
chapter 9. The remainder of that Epistle and the Reve- 
lation are lost, but have been supplied by a later and 
inferior scribe on pages 1519-1536, also in three columns, 
but in smaller characters. 

The Vatican Codex is the oldest manuscript of the 
Bible that is known to exist, and the most valuable of 
all, It occupies the first place among the great uncials, 
—including besides this the Sinaitic (designated “Aleph,” 


. 


Porta del Popolo. It contains 1,518 pages, and omits 
the supplemented pages, 1519-1536, which are of ne 
special critical value, The full title is as follows: 


H NEA AIAOHKH 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM 
e codice vaticano 1209 
Nativi textus Graeci primo omnium 
photographice representatum 
auspice 
LEONE XIII. PONT, MAX. 
curante 
Josepho Cozza—Luzi Abate Basiliano 
8. Rom. Ecclesiae Vicebibliothecario, 
(Papal sigil) 
Romae 
E Bibliotheca Vaticana 
Agente photographo Danesi 
MDCCCLXXXIX 


In the prefixed monitum, reference is made for the value 





formerly at Mount Sinai, since 1859 at St. Petersburg); 
the Alexandrian, (called “A,” in the British Museum); 
EphraemSyri (or “ C,” in the National Library of Paris) ; 
and Cantabrigiensis or Beze (“D,” in the University 
Library of Cambridge, England). Next to the Vati- 
can in value, and probably about its equal in age, is the 
Sinaitic Codex, discovered by Dr. Tischendorf, at the foot 
of Mount Sinai, in 1859. This latter has the advantage of 
being complete in the New Testament; but it is less 
complete in the Old, and is not so carefully written, the 
number of errors being much larger. The Alexandrian 
Codex, which was brought from Constantinople in 1628, 
comes nearer the received text than either of its two rivals. 

The origin of the Vatican Codex is unknown, It was, 
no doubt, written in the East, and may have been one of 
the fifty copies of the Bible which the Emperor Constan- 
tine ordered from Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea, the church 
historian, for the churches of Constantinople, in the year 
330. It is not unlikely that it was brought from the 
East by the agency of Cardinal Bessarion, who was the 
protector of all the Greek scholars in Italy. He was 
born at Trapezunt in 1403, became archbishop of Nica, 
accompanied the Emperor of Constantinople to the 
Union Synod of Ferrara, and remained in the West, 
having conformed to the Latin Church. At all events, 
the Codex seems to have been in the Vatican library 
from the time of its founder, Pope Nicholas V., who 
acquired for it as many as nine thousand manuscripts 
from all parts of Europe and the East during his short 
pontificate, from 1447 to 1455. 

The Vatican Codex, however, was unknown to the 
first editors of the Greek Testament,—Erasmus, Stephens, 
Beza, etc. Its value was first fully appreciated by Lach- 
mann, who made it the basis of an older and better text 
than that derived from Erasmus and his successors. But 
Lachmann had a very imperfect knowledge of the Codex, 
and Tischendorf and Tregelles tried in vain to investi- 
gate it. The discovery and publication of the Sinaitic 
Codex by Tischendorf brought about a change, and 
induced the papal government to give the Vatican to the 
public in a quasi-facsimile edition, which appeared at 
Rome in 1869 sgq., in five volumes, under the care of 
C. Vercellone and Jos. Cozza, with the title Bibliorum 
Sacrorum Oodex Vuticanus auspice Pio IX. Pont. Maz., 
etc. But this edition gives no correct idea of the original, 
and cannot be relied on; for the letters used were 
the same as Tischendorf had cast for his quasi-facsimile 
of the Codex Sinaiticus (18638), although the letters of 
the Codex Vaticanus are smaller; besides, God has not 
provided for infallible compositors and proof-readers, 
and even the Roman Church claims infallibility only for 
the Pope. Still, in the absence of a real facsimile, the 
edition of Vercellone and Cozza answered the purposes 
of critics for all important readings, and was thoroughly 
utilized by Tischendorf in his eighth and last edition 
(1870), by Westcott and Hort in their Greek Testament 
(1881), and by the English and American Revisers of the 
English Vefsion of the Scriptures, in which Westcott 
and Hort took a leading part. 

Now at last we have even a real facsimile of the New 
Testament part of the Vatican manuscript reproduced 
by photographic process, and thus made accessible to 
every Greek scholar who can afford to buy it. There 
were only five hundred copies printed, and any wealthy 
and liberal patron of letters will make a good investment 
by presenting a copy to a theological seminary. I have 
examined this facsimile in the Vatican library, and care- 
fully compared several pages with the original. As far 
as I can judge, the reproduction is as accurate and faith- 
ful as can be made. The photogtaphing was done last 
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year in the Vatican by Danesi, who lives outside of the 


of the Codex to “ Hug, Scrivener, Tregelles, Tischendorf, 
Burgon, Mai, Vercellone, Ceriani, Giovannini, Nestle, 
Gebhardt, Fabiani, Gregory.” In this list there are seven 
Protestants ; but Westcott and Hort, who have made the 
most thorough critical use of the Codex, are omitted, 
and were probably unknown to the writer. 

In connection with this publication I may mention 
the phutographic reproduction of the Codex Marchali- 
anus of the Prophets from Codex Vaticanus 1215. It 
was published a few weeks ago under the following title; 


IIPO@HTAI 








PROPHETARUM. 


Codex Graecus Vaticanus 2125 
Vetustate varietate lectionum notationibus 
Unicus aeque et insignis 
phototypice editus 
auspice ‘ 


LEONE XIII. PONT. MAX, 


curante 
Josepho Cozza—Lugi Abate Basiliano 
8. Rom. Ecclesiae Vicebibliothecario 


Accedit commentatio critica 
Ant. Ceriani Ambrosianae biblioth. praefecti. 
(Papal sigil) 
Romae 
E Bibliotheca Vaticana 
Agente photographo Danesi 
MDOCCLXX XIX 

In conclusion, I may add a word about the new uncial 
manuscript which is said to have been discovered in 
Damascus, and to bear a remarkable resemblance to the 
Codex Sinaiticus. I can find out nothing certain here, 
but Professor Gregory of Leipsic, Whom I asked for infor- 
mation, writes that the manuscript is not in Damascus, 
and may be in the hands of Bryennios at Nicomedia. It 
was rumored for some time that this distinguished scholar 
had made a discovery even more important than that of 
the Didache, or the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
which created such a sensation some years ago. But if 
this new discovery should be an uncial Codex of the 
Bible as old as the Vatican and the Sinaitic, it would 
scarcely change the text of the Greek Testament, which 
is now well settled in all important places by the con- 
current testimonies of manuscripts, versions, and patris- 
tic quotations, 

Rome, Italy. 


JEWISH INNS: A LETTER FROM 
JERICHO.’ 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 





JERICHO, the nineteenth year of the Emperor Tiberius, 
and the sixth of Pontius Pilate, procurator of 
Judea,—A. D. 32. 
Malon Hashket, or Hotel Comfort, 
kept by the sisters Tobah and Amedah.* 
DEAR FATHER: 

You will be surprised to receive a letter from 
me instead of beholding my face as you had expected. But 
thank God that your son is able to write, for I have passed 
through a terrible experience which nearly cost me my 





1 This letter purports to have been written by the man, supposed 
to be a mature youth, who was robbed on the way to Jericho (Luke 
10 : 30-35), to his father in Damascus, and is designed to give a few 
facts, which are thoroughly reliable, respecting public houses in the 
time of Christ. 

*Malon, * hotel.” Hashket, from shakat, “free and easy rest;” 
hence “comfort.’’ Tobah, ‘‘kindness.”" Amedah, “ civility,” from 


‘amad,—““& woman who stands before others to serve them 
obligingly.” 
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life. Do not be alarmed, for I am now almost restored, 

' and hope in a few days to set out for home; and when 

‘I see you and all the dear ones, we will rehearse every- 
thing, and rejoice together, 

The business which you entrusted to me was accom- 
plished without difficulty. The brothers Solomon were 
obliging, and paid the money that was due. They also 
invited me to lodge with them during my stay in their 
city. As I was a stranger to every one, and felt alone in 
Jerusalem, I was very thankful for their kindness, but 
remained there only a few days, The Holy Temple, the 
Tomb of David, and the field where the army of the 

“great Pompey camped (Josephus, Wars, 5: 12, 2), were 
‘among the many places which I visited. 

' A company of merchants were about to start for the 

North, and when I proposed to accompany them, they 
‘peadily assented, Their business led them by way of 
Jericho, and, when the largest part of the distance had 
been traversed, we came to a place where there is a sharp 
descent and also a sudden turn in the road, the ground 
falling off abruptly on one side and the rooke rising into 
- broken cliffs on the other. Just here some men who had 
“Deen concealed sprang out upon me, seized the beast I 
was riding, and made me their prisoner. At that moment 
I had fallen behind the carayan, not thinking of harm, 
‘and the robbers, watching their opportunity, cut me off 
from my companions, who were then well out of sight. 
The work was quickly done, Your money was taken, 
“@lso the faithful white ass which you gave me four years 
ago, and all my clothing. Moreover, I was beaten and 
“wounded, and left for dead. 

* How long I remained thus I do not know; but'when 
I came to myself I was suffering intensely from my 
wounds and the fright, and there was a man standing 
Over me trying to liftmeup. He spoke pleasantly, gave 

“me water from his bottle, bathed my wounds, and, when 
I had revived, he placed me on his own beast, and, walk- 
ing beside me to prevent me from falling, brought me to 
‘this inn where I am now writing. 

Before this man departed on his journey, he said he 
had arranged with the owner of the hotel that I should 
be cared for in the best manner, and allowed to travel 
as soon as I was able, I do not know his name. Tobah 
called him “The Samaritan; ” but some people about the 
hotel, with an air of disdain, spoke of him as “The 
Kouthee” (a contemptuous term for a Samaritan). 

You know, father, that I have never before had any 
experience with the inns or public houses of our land. 
When we took our long walks about Damascus, or.on the 
beautiful road leading thence to, the mountains, we fre- 
quently, as you remember, passed such places, some of 
which were neat and attractive, while in others rough 
men were lounging about, and often were noisy with 
drink. Leading such a quiet life as I have always done 
in our pleasant home, my opinion of hotels has been an 
unfavorable one. It may be that the seclusion of home 
life among our people has led some of us to misjudge 
these places, which appear to be now so indispensable. 
Here I am welcome, have good food provided for me, 
and am made comfortable in every way. Amedah has 
dressed my wounds daily ; and Tobah, in the intervals of 
her labor, has conversed with me freely, relating inci- 
dents from her own life, and also stories from our sacred 
books. She has had much to say of her special calling, 
and I have listened attentively; for I have learned more 
about the class of people who carry on these hotels and 
those who patronize them than I ever expected to know. 

She says that traditions of Rahab, the inn kept by her 
near the city wall (Josh. 2: 15; Josephus, Ant., 5: 1, 
2,7; also, Targum on Joshua), and of her entertaining 
the spies from Joshua’s camp, are still rehearsed and 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of Jericho. Travelers fre- 
quented her house, coming and going at all times; and 
when she toid ihe officers that two strangers had been 
there and had gone away again, and that she knew noth- 
ing further about them, her words were believed. Had 
a search been made, her other guests would have been, 
frightened or offended, and the innkeeper’s business 
injured, 

. Tobah also related a part of Samson’s history, particu- 
larly his visit to Gaza, where, having no friends with 
whom he could tarry, went to a public house (Josephus, 
Ant., 5: 8,10; Judg. 16: 1-3), Hither came the town’s 
people every night to hear the news brought by travelers 
from distant parts, and it was soon learned that the enemy 
of the Philistines had arrived, The hostess could not 
inquire into the character of her guest, and, by the rules 
of hospitality, while he was under her roof he was safe. 
Thus Tobah tried to show that innkeepers not only pro- 
vided for bodily comforts, but were souietimes able to 

protect the lives of innocent persons. 








One day she referred to an incident in her father’s life 
which interested me because it illustrated the style and 
character of many of these hotels. It was in the twenty- 
eighth year of King Herod,—B, C. 10,—and the occasion 
was the great feast held to celebrate the completion of 
Cesarea-on-the-Sea, which our king had been twelve 
years in building (Lewin, “ Fasti Sacri,” p. 103, No. 805). 
Her father happened to be in Cesarea at that time, and 
remained to witness the ceremonies. He said that while 
the work was going on, strangers came from every quar- 
ter to see the harbor, mole, lighthouses, and other famous 
structures which the king was erecting, and that, in con- 
sequence of this influx of people, several commodious 
publie houses had been established; and it was in these 
that the distinguished guests who had been invited to 
the celebration were entertained. It is not true, Tobah 
added, that all the inns of our country are small, dirty 
places, where only common men seek shelter for them- 
selves and their beasts of burden; for some of them are 
large, desirable, well-furnished houses, and are patro- 
nized by people of wealth and rank (Josephus, Ant., 
16 : 5, 1). 

Shesays that many of these houses are kept by women, as 
Hotel Comfort is kept by herself and her sister. The real 
proprietor (Heb., Baal; Gr., Pandokeus,—Luke 10 : 34) 
is their brother Maheer (“ diligent,”—Prov. 22 : 29), but 
he is occupied in the city during the day, comes home 
late at night, and no one sees him except very early 
in the morning; hence the whole care of the house 
devolves upon them. The house is open toall, Intend- 
ing guests cannot bring recommendations, and to require 
such a thing would be to put an unnecessary restriction 
upon their own business, which is to accommodate the 
public. She admits that because such houses are free to 
everybody, they are exposed to the charge of being im- 
moral places. No facts are produced in confirmation of 
such charges; still, in some instances, they may have heen 
well founded, This sentiment, she thinks, has risen 
largely from low men, whose vulgar talk has been re- 
peated until many believe it to be the truth. Tobah 
understands only a few Greek words, her only language 
being the Hebrew as now spoken in the country; but 
those who are familiar with that tongue have assured 
her. that the Greek words for “hotels” and “ hotel- 
keepers” do not even by implication signify anything 
that is low or immoral, but, on the contrary, that they 
mean places for the reception of strangera, and persons 
whose business it is to show hospitality to guests. 

The charge of dishonesty, Tobah says, is also brought 
against people of her occupation. And this may be true 
of the keepers of places where camel-drivers, soldiers, 
and very common men, halt for mid-day, or put up for 
the night. Such persons not infrequently carry their 
food with them, and the inn-keeper is employed to cook 
it for them. When an abundance is given her, she 
sometimes secretes a portion for herself; and, again, she 
may exchange what is given her for other provisions of 
the same kind, but of an inferior quality (Mishna Tract, 
Demai, 8:5). It is generally difficult to prove that an 
exchange has been made, or that a part has been stolen, 
even if the guest thinks so, and the traveler has no 
redress but to express his feelings in bad words. On the 
other hand, a penurious or suspicious traveler, or one 
that is sorely pressed by hunger, has preferred charges 
of dishonesty when they were really groundless. In 
such cases, likewise, there is no redress for the poor inn- 
keeper whose character has been thus maligned and her 
reputation injured. 

Many instances were given by Tobah illustrating the 
honesty of inn-keepers even where, had they been dis- 
honest, their guilt could not have been detected. One 
notable case was where a company of Levites were on 
their way to Zoar, which people living in these parts call 
“the city of palms.” One of their number was taken 
seriously ill, and his companions carried him fo the 
nearest hotel, which was kept by a woman, and, although 
she was a stranger to them all, she cheerfully received 
the unfortanate traveler, and took the best care of him 
in her power, while his friends and fellow-travelers con- 
tinued their journey. The poor Levite did not recover, 
and she gave the body a decent burial. She might have 
kept the money found on his person, and disposed of his 
effects for her own advantage; but she restored the 
money, traveling-bag, the roll of the law which he 
always carried with him, and even his staff. Every- 
thing belonging to the deceased was cared for sacredly 
by her, and given to his friends, when, some time later, 
they came that way again (Mishna Tract, Yevamoth, 
7). 


Both these sisters assure me that women can do the 





work required in a hotel much better than mencan. In 


the care of the rooms, the preparation of food, and espe- 








cially in ministering, as they frequently must, to sick 


trayelers, they render services to others for which multi- 


tudes are grateful. 

Certainly, dear father, when you learn how kind they 
have been to me, and that L.owe my recovery to their 
attention and care, you will not wonder that I am inter- 
ested in all the facts I could learn respecting their 
peculiar kind of work and their mode of life. When 
I reach home you will be glad, I know,.to make 
them some special recompense. They have promised 
to ascertain the name and residence of the good Samari- 
tan who rescued me from death, and to send the same 
to me in a letter; and to him also we will try to 
show, in some suitable manner, our deepest and most 
heartfelt gratitude. Your dutiful and loving son, 

Andover, Mass, JUDAH. 





RELIGIOUS INOCULATION. 
BY THE REV. AUGUSTINE 8. CARMAN. 


Recent scientific research has concerned itself much 
with the prevention of disease by inoculation; that 
is, by securing a partial and comparatively harm- 
less type of a disease, thereby precluding the fully 
developed attack. The application of this term, as in 
our title, to the phenomena of religious experience, 
must, of course, proceed by an inversion of thought; for 
we cannot readily contemplate a process which is else- 
where a preventive of evil as a preventive of good,— 
unless, indeed, we can take the Devil’s point of view. 
Perhaps it may be worth the while to put ourselves for a 
moment in the place of the being whose ambition is the 
destruction of souls, From his point of view, true con- 
version may indeed be considered as the fatal disease 
which it is his professional concern to prevent or cure at 
all hazards, What could be more natural than that he 
should willingly allow—should even attempt to secure— 
a slight attack of the symptoms, if he may thereby effec- 
tually inoculate the soul against the true type of the dis- 
ease? That a solemn truth lies behind this singular 
fancy, is proved by the fact that something answering to 
this process of religious inoculation actually and often 
occurs. 

There is religious inoculation among nations. What is 
it in the condition of Mohammedan and Roman Catholic 
countries which affords to Satan such supreme satisfac- 
tion, and to thoughtful Christians such serious alarm? 
They have certainly some elements of true religion. 
They have certainly eliminated some of the worst fea- 
tures of barbarism and heathenism. Yet they are found 
to be practically inoculated against religion in its purity 
and strength by the mere modicum thereof which they 
possess, The gospel had freer course, in its beginning, 
among the Gentiles than among the Jews; and. it has 
freer course to-day among a race of —_— than 
among a race Islamized or Romanized. 

Then there is religious inoculation locally. diate, 
nities which have been swept over by a shallow and 
sensational revival, seem often inoculated for years 
thereafter against a true and deep religious work. 
Single churches have the same experience, And of 
even a rightly begun revival effort there may be, 
through the failure of Christian people to do their part, 
so abortive a result, that the effect upon the church will 
be that of sadly successful inoculation for many years 
against a true revival. 

But it is in the sphere of individual life, that this pos- 
sibility of religious inoculation must be viewed with 
greatest apprehension by parents, pastor, and Sunday- 
school worker. Is not the fact that so few who have 
been all their lives under religious influences are con- 
verted in their maturity, best explained on the theory 
that they early received simply enough of religion to 
inoculate them against true conversion? The popular 
phrase for the sad resultant state is “ gospel-hardened.” 
The bright American boy in a Christian home or Sun- 
day-school class very early, before parents and teacher 
usually look for it, has his period of first, perhaps of 
greatest, susceptibility to religious influences. Neglect 
or unwise treatment then may result in an abortive ex- 
perience which almost completely inoculates the young 
soul against sermon, prayer, and personal pleading, in 
all the years tocome. The writer remembers an espe- 
cially sad case of a pastor’s twelve-year-old son who 
regarded himself, and apparently with reason, as re- 
ligiously hardened. Every pastor is familiar with those 
cases, most difficult of access, where unwise discourage- 
ment (or, perhaps, improperly directed encouragement) 





at an early period of susceptibility, has resulted in the 
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apparent inoculation of the soul against subsequent re- 
‘ligious influences. The fact that so few men are con- 
- yerted after graduation from college, may be similarly 
explained on the theory that in the period of intellectual 
ferment at college, if not previously, the question of the 
claims of religion is altogether likely to challenge each 
mind in a way which results either in its right settle- 
ment, or its wrong settlement, or its abortive settlement, 
never again in any case to become a living question. 

That the consequences of an abortive experience are 
far more disastrous than is commonly thought, is the 
clear teaching of Scripture. That there may be a cer- 
tain religious experience describable, as far as it goes, 
in terms strikingly characteristic of the most genuine 
work of grace, yet which, proving abortive, has the fear- 
ful property of inoculating, so to speak, the soul against 
a repetition of even that beginning experience, is cer- 
tainly taught by Hebrews 6 : 4-6 (Rev. Ver.): “ For as 
touching those who were once enlightened and tasted of 
the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, and tasted the good word of God, and the powers 
of the age to come, and then fell away, it is impossible 
to renew them again unto repentance ; seeing they crucify 
to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him to an 
open shame.” Similarly in 2 Peter 2: 20 (Rev. Ver.): 
“For if, after they have escaped the defilements of the 
world through’ the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, they are again entangled therein and over- 
come, the last state is become worse... than the first.” 
Essentially the same is the teaching of the parable of the 
rocky soil, and that of the demon’s return to the dispos- 
sessed soul. 

What action is demanded of parent, pastor, and teacher, 
in viev. of these facts? Certainly that we guard against 
abortive revival efforts and abortive religious experiences. 
But precisely how? There is a familiar method at hand. 
It is to discountenance every attempt to secure revivals, 
to discredit all evidence of childhood conversion, and to 
avoid urging any soul to an immediate decision for Christ. 
It must be conceded that this is an admirable and thor- 
oughly effective method,—from the Devil’s point of view. 
If he can in certain cases, by an abortive experience, 
‘secure the inoculation of the soul against true conver- 
sion, and can by these painful examples induce others to 
avoid securing for themselves or their friends any reli- 
gious experience whatsoever, he will be doubly satisfied. 
But who of us dares maintain the Devil’s point of view ? 
Let us indeed shun sensationalism, undue excitement, 
and the encouragement of superficial experience; but 
in the name of the Author of a salvation which 4as no 


racial, temporal, nor age limit, whose only condition is- 


an ever-exigent “now,” let us aim to avoid abortive 
experiences by the keenest, most loving watch for-the 
first susceptibilities to the Spirit’s work in a community 
or in a soul, and then, with indefatigable love and per- 
sistence, follow it to its completion, stumbling not at its 
‘earliest maturity, faltering not at its longest delay. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A TEACHERS’-MEETING THREE 
YEARS’ OLD. 


BY BENJAMIN HAMMOND. 


The Reformed Church at Fishkill on the Hudson is 
an old society that dates away back to the olden days, 
when the Dutch élement predominated. 

One of its old but active members is the superintendent 
of the Sunday-school, who has filled the position for well- 
nigh forty years, and been a member of the schooi for 
more than fifty. The old Captain, hale, hearty, and full 
of spirit, still presides with dignity and vigor. But at 
one time there was trouble on his mind, for he considered 
that there should be a teachers’-meeting. So, three years 
ago last Christmas time, he called his teachers together 
for a conference,—told them his desire to see a regular 
weekly meeting established. Past experience was re- 
lated,—-how a meeting was started, dwindled, and died, 
and, since that time, nothing of the kind had held the 
school together. 

The question of meeting or no meeting was put to 
vote, and all voted one way,—in favor of the meeting. 
“So far, good,” said the Captain. “ But whom shall we 





have for teacher?” The Captain, while an excellent | I don’t know how much that is. If it said, ‘as thy | 


commander, could not teach his teachers. 

Said one of the ladies, “We don’t want a lecture.” 
That was the first salute. However, the Captain ap- 
pointed one of thé teachers, a comparative new-comer, 
for the first meeting; for the second, one of the elders, 
a godly man, a banker, to be followed by the professor, an 
educator of experience and repute ; the fourth, the second 
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assistant superintendent, a lawyer by profession. ‘Thus the 
teachers for one month were provided, as an experiment. 

The first meeting was held in the chapel, or Sunday- 
school room. Nearly all the officers and teachers were 
present; all were interested to see how the new arrange- 
ment would work. The mental caliber of the teachers 
is high,—well-read men and women, of good sound sense 
and character. 

With the unwritten order, ‘‘ No lecture wanted,” our 
teachers’-meeting began. Before its close, cold formality 
was banished; all persons present were free to express 
their views. Argument was tabooed; a kindly spirit 
pervaded the whole company. The conductor had more 
or less of the lecture in his mode, but the range of facts 
drawn on was wide, thus interesting, and all had some- 
thing to talk and think about. The lesson was in the 
Book of the Revelation. 

At the second meeting, the Banker took charge: sedate, 
kind, reverent, standing upon the authority of the Church, 
—a style entirely different from the first, yet with the same 
kindly freedom and interchange of views and knowledge. 

At the next meeting, the fire was out in the furnace; 
and it was a shivery time, that had a good effect on the 
social side, for the gathering adjourned to the near-by 
residence of one of the company. This was an improve- 
ment on the chapel, and from that time we have met 
from house to house. With the Professor as conductor, 
we had an instructor trained to his work,—suave in his 
manner, gentle in his speech, questioning each person 
for points of light and force in every verse of the 
lesson, drawing out the quiet members, and preserving 
the freedom and ease of all. 

The last of the four was the Counselor, a brother strong 
in the faith, hard on the Jews for their unbelief, and a 
very literalist in the interpretation of the Scripture, and 
by his courteous manner and erudition a general favorite. 

Tus began a new departure in the method of conduct- 
ing a Sunday-school teachers’-meeting, which for over 
three years has proved a decided success, in the interest 
maintained and knowledge gained. Some change has 
come, Our good friend, the banker, left us; but, in 
his stead, another layman and teacher, level-headed and 
godly, filled up the circle. Occasionally we have the 
presence of a clergyman, who sometimes takes the chair, 
—a man we are always glad to see. No small part of the 
value in these meetings came from the bright and intelli- 
gent part taken by the ladies, 

Such a meeting as this is invaluable to all connected 
with it; and we have thought that any school might sus- 
tain one similar, to the benefit of teachers and scholars. 

Fishkill on Hudson, N. Y. 


PRAYER. 
BY THE REV. JOHN BRITTAN CLARK. 


My God, upon the pages of thy book I sight 

How once a child of thine, footsore and sad at heart, 
Did sleep, and in his dream did see the heavens part 

To drop a ladder at his feet whose rounds of light 

Were trod by holy angels clad in garments bright. 
Father, that shining pathway to thy throne still stands; 
Still do thine angels come and go on it in bands; 

Still is thy wondrous glory shining through earth’s night, 
For when our Jacob hearts, poor wanderers in tears, 
Fleeing from enemies and sorely pressed through years, 
Do fling themselves in weakness, overcome by fears, 
Upon their knees, then oft they find a Bethel there, 

And while sweet heaven’s music soundeth in the air, 
They, with angels, step the shining rounds of prayer. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


—_———_—_—_—- 


HOW TINY FOUND HER NEIGHBOR. 
BY THE REV. J. F. COWAN. 


Tiny learned a Bible verse every day; and this day 





| she was saying over and over, so as to have it perfect 
| when mamma called for it, “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
| bor as thyself.” 


| “As thyself,” echoed back into her ears; “as thyself. 


| Does that mean as much as I love myself, I wonder? 


mother,’ or ‘as Baby Harry,’ I’d know exactly. , I don’t 
believe I could possibly do it, though.” Tiny mused 
over it a minute longer, and then shook her head posi- 
tively, as if it were all settled. 

“Tiny! Tiny! Christina Merrit!” screamed a sbrill 
voice from in front. “If you want to see them pass, 
come this minute, or every good place will be gone! ” 





“T’m comin’!” called back Tiny, as she finished the 
last towel she had to iron, and hurried out the front gate 
and down the side street on which they lived, to the front 
street, as fast as her short, stout limbs and fat sides would ~ 
let her. 

“If I only knew, though,” she said, between breaths, 
“T’m sure I want to do it; but I don’t believe I love 
myself one single bit. Yes, wait, Kitty! Get a good 
place for me, then— Oh my!” Pine 

Just that minute the drums began to rub-a-dub-dub, 
the horns to toot-toot, and the cymbals to ring out with 
sharp clashing, only a square below. 

It was the signal all had been waiting for,—and such 
a scramble as followed for front places along the curb- 
stone and on the steps, from which to watch the parade 
pass by! 

Tiny reached Kitty just in time to squeeze into the 
place saved for her, on Kitty’s mother’s front step; and, 
between her fear of losing it and her pleasure at getting 
it, all thoughts of her knotty text were driven from her 
mind, 

“O-oh! Kitty. Graham, do you see that beautiful 
chariot? And the men’s coats,—aren’t they gay and 
bright? I’m going to see the animals myself this after- 
noon,—mamwma said [ might.” 

“So’m I!” exclaimed Kitty. ‘Let go my dress, you 
boy!” to a wistful-eyed urchin, very poorly clad, who, 
in his excited efforts to boost himself above the curb- 
stone spectators by gripping the porch baluster, had 
innocently clutched Kitty’s skirt. 

He hastily took his hand off the rail, muttering an 
apology in an undertone, but his face wore a disappointed 
look. 

“Teddy, you’d ought to been more careful,” admon- 
ished a girl a year or two older, evidently his sister. 
“ Here’s a nice wide crack in the people, where you can 
see splendid without climbing.” 

“T should think that little children that it isn’t their 
doorstep ought to have more manners,” was Kitty’s last 
sarcastic rebuke, 

Kitty didn’t often speak in that tone, and it made 
Tiny take her eyes off the glittering pageant to see what 
occasioned it. 

“T wasn’t carin’ so much "bout seein’ myself,” Teddy 
was explaining to his sister, in defense of Kitty’s wither- 
ing remark; “I only wanted to find a good place for you, 
sis. Like as not I can get in, carryin’ water, but you're 
a girl.” 

In an instant, Tiny’s soft heart was enlisted. in behalf 
of a little girl, who was so poorly clad, and who couldn’t 
go to the circus, and looked pale and weary. 

She couldn’t help wondering if the little girl felt badly 
about not seeing, and to think how she would feel if she 
were down there, and couldn’t see for all the heads. But 
then she was going to it, and that would console her, 
This little girl couldn’t go, and, if she didn’t see it 
now, nev— 

“O Tiny! don’t you ’most hate yourself, after seeing 
such beautiful ladies? ” cried Kitty. 

“Of course not. Why?” answered Tiny, turning for 
a moment, 

“Not just hate yourself, of course. I didn’t mean 
that. But you don’t love yourself so much that you 
wouldn’t change places, I know,” rattled the voluble 
Kitty. 

“ Didn’t love herself so much?” Then she did love 
herself some? And if she loved herself more, she 
wouldn’t be willing to change places; and if she loved 
herself just the same as— “Oh!” A light broke on 
Kitty’s mind just then. 

“If I am willing to change places with that poor girl 
who can’t see,” she thought, “I guess that will be loving 
her just as much as I do myself. I see now what it 
means; an’ she is my neighbor ’cause I’ve got a chance 
to love her.” 

In another second Tiny was off the steps,—just as the 
six elephants the four camels and the sacred cow were 
coming up; and the next time Kitty pulled her sleeve, 
to call her attention to the baby elephant, it wasn’t her 
sleeve at all, but that of the tired-looking girl; and there 
was Tiny down at their feet, on the pavement, making 
| signs to Kitty that it was her doings and all right. 

I don’t know as Kitty was convinced that it was so, 
but she didn’t say anything; and Tiny was so glad 
that she had found how to love her neighbor “as” 

| herself, that she was satisfied with what she could see 
| through the “ cracks.” 
| I’m not sure, after all, but she got the best of the bar- 
| gain, leaving the afternoom out of the question, I mean, 
| I am sure she did, 


| Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















































































































































































































































































‘all thy heart, and with all thy 


. neighbour as thyself, 


"pelf, said unto Jesus, And who is 


* departed, he took out two pence, 


(Vol EMU, Mo. 20 








LESSON 


—— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1890.]} 


HELPS. 











- 4, April 6 —Christ’s Law of Love Luke 6 : 27-38 
2. April 14,—The Widow of Nain........ Lake 7 ; 11-18 
3. April 20.—Forgiveness and Love. Lake 7 : 36-50 
4. April 27.—The Parable of the BOW6L............0.ccecescneieeneennes Lake 8 : 415 





&. May 4,—The Ruler’s D 
6 May 11.—Feeding the Multitade 


Lake 8 : 41, 42, 49-56 
Luke 9 ; 10-17 





7. May 18,—The Transfig 


Luke 9 : 28-36 











» 8, May 21.—The Mission of the Seventy Luke 10: 1-16 
®. June 1.—The Good Samaritan..................... Lake 1@ : 25-37 
10. Jone §.—Teaching to Pray Lake 11 : 1-18 

* §h. June 16.—The Rich Man's Folly Luke 12 : 14-21 





4% June 22.—Trust in Our Heavenly Father. 
13. June 20.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan, 4: 817; or, Mis- 


slonary Lesson, Isa, 55 : 8-13. 


Luke 12 ; 22-4 








LESSON IX., SUNDAY, JUNE 1, 1890. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 
LESSON TEXT. 


TITLE: 


(Luke 10 : 25-37. 
COMMON VERSION. 

2% { And, behold, a certain law- 
yer stood np, and tempted him, 
saying, Master, what shall [ do to 
inherit eternal life? 

26 He said unto him, What is 
written in the law? how readest 
Shou? 

27 And he answering said, Thou 
Bhalt love the Lord thy God with 


soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind; and thy 


26 And he said unto him, Thou 
hast answered right: this do, and 
thou shalt live. 

29 But he, willing to justify him- 


my neighbour? 

80 And Jesus answering said, A 
Certain man went down from Je- 
‘Pu’sa-lém to Jér'i-ché, and fell 
among thieves, which stripped 
him of his raiment, and wounded 
him, and departed, leaving Aim 
half dead. 

$1 And by chance there came 

down a certain priest that way ; 
and when he saw him, he passed 
by on the other side. 
, 82 And likewisea Lé’vite, when 
he was at the place, came and 
looked on him, and passed by on 
the other side. 

38 But a certain Sa-mar’i-tan, as 
be journeyed, came where he 
‘was; and when he saw him, he 
had compassion on him, 

34 And went to Aim, and bound 
op his wounds, pouring in oi] and 
wine, and set him on his own 
beast, and brought him toan inn, 
and took care of him. 

* $5 And on the morrow when he 


and gave them to the host, and 
eaid unto him, Take care of him : 
and whatsoever thou spendest 
more, when I come again, I will 
repay thee. 
; 36 Which now of these three, 
thinkest thou, was neighbour unto 
bim that fell among the thieves? 
37 And he said, He that shewed 
mercy on him, Then said Jesus 
unto him, Go, and do thou like- 


Memory verses: 33-35.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


2% And behold, a certain lawyer 
stood up and temp‘ed him, say- 
ing, } Master, what’ shall I do 
26 te inherit eternal life? And 
he said unto him, What is 
written in the law? how read- 
27 est thou? And he answering 
said, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God * with all thy heart, 
‘and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind; and thy neigh- 
2s bour as thyself. And he said 
unto him, Thou hast answered 
right: this do, and thou shalt 
29 live. But he, desiring to jus- 
tify himself, said unto Jesus, 
And who is my nelghbour? 
30 Jesus made answer and said, 
A certain man was going down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho ; 
and he fell among robbers, 
which both stripped him and 
beat him, and departed, leav- 
$1 ing him half dead. And by 
chance @ certain priest was 
going. down that way: and 
when he saw him, he passed 
82 by on the other side, And in 
like manner a Levite also, 
when he came to the place, 
and saw him, passed by on the 
88 other side, But a certain Sa- 
maritan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was: and when he 
saw him, he was moved with 
84 compassion, and came to him, 
and bound up bis wounds, 
pouring on them oil and wine ; 
and he set him on his own 
beast, and brought him to an 
inn, and took care of him. 
385 And on the morrow he took 
out two * pence, and gave them 
to the bost, and said, Take 
care of him; and whatsoever 
thou spendest more, I, when I 
come back again, will repay 
96 thee. Which of these three, 
thinkest thou, proved neigh- 
bour unto him that fell among 
$7 the robbers? And he said, He 
that shewed mercy on him. 
And Jesus said unto him, Go, 
and do thou likewise. 





wise. 


oe 


Teacher *Gr. from. *The word in the Greek denotesa coin worth 


aheat eight pence balf-penny 


The American Revisers ae substitute “ tried” or “ made trial of” 
for” tempted” in verse 2. 





LESSON PLAN. 
- Toric oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


* Gotpen Text FOR THE QUARTER: This is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.—John 4 : 42. 





. Lesson Toric: Words on Neighborly Love. 


: 1. Captions Questioning, vs. 26-29. 
Lesson OUTLIXE: { 2. Skilful Answering. vs. 30-36. 
3. Personal Application, vs. 36, 37. 


Gotpen Text: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.— 


Lev. 19: 18. 


Darmy Home Reaprnes: 


M.—Luke 10 : 25-387. Words on neighborly love. 
T.—Lev. 19 : 1-18. The old law of neighboriliness. 
W.—1 John 3:10-%. The new law of love. 

T.—1 Cor. 13:1-18 The pre-em} 
F.—1 Sam. 20: 1-23. Love of David and Jonathan. 
$.—1 Sam. 20: 24-42 Love of David and Jonathan. 
$.—Matt. 2% : 31-46. The eternal fruits of love, 


nence of love. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 

I, CAPTIOUS QUESTIONING, 

1. The Capt'ous Lawyer : 

A certain lawyer stood up and tengies a (25). 


Why tempt ye me, ye s+ ore ag nn ia 
A lawyer, asked him a question, tem 


ting him (i ‘tat 22 : 85). 
The lawyers rejected . 3. counsel Cy ar tu 30). 
Some of them mpted, and perished (1 Cor. t ie 
il. The Wise Reply : 
What is written in the law? how readest thou? (26.) 


The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the.soul (Psa. 19 : 7). 

To the law and to the testimony (Isa. 8 : 

They have Moses ane | tbe aed let them hear them (Luke 16 : ). 

The sacred writings are able to make thee wise (2 Tim. 3 : 15). 

itt, The Evasive rest it : 

And who is my neighbour # (29.) 

In the resurrection whose wife shall she be? (Mark 12 : 23.) 

Lord, are they few that be saved? (Luke 13 ; 22.) 

Pilate saith unto him, What is truth? (John 18 : 38.) 

Foolish and ignorant questionings refuse (2 Tim. 2 : 2%). 

i. ‘* Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” £ A great 

My perc (2) A wise opeees. 4) The candidate for eternal 
a (2) The Lord_of eternal 1 
** What is written in the law? , readest thou?” (1) Thecon- 
* tants of the law; (2) The study of the law; (8) The disclosures 
Ww. 
8. ‘‘ And who is my neighbour?” The lawyer's question (1) Meant 
to shield himself ; (2) Turned to convict himeclf. 


I, SKILLFUL ANSWERING, 
|, A Picture of Penk 


Wounds, and bruises, and Povetiod Cisne sores Bg 1 ; 6), 
This is. a people robbed and spoile : 22). 
In periis of robbers (2 Cor. 11 ; 26), 


ll. A Picture of Neglect ; 

He passed by on the other side (31), 

They that did see me without | —_ me (Psa. $1 : 11). 
My kinsmen stand afar off (Psa. 7 

No man careth for my soul (Psa. ae * 
Shuiteth up his Gompassion from him % John $ : 17). 


tl. A Picture of Relief: 


Thou forgavest ier ja uity of my sin (Psa. 32; 6 

He answered me, lelivered A (Psa. 34 ; 4). » 

He layeth it on iis pubes ety rejoicing Like 15 : 5). 

You did he quicken, when ye were dead (Eph, 2: 1), 

1. **He fell among robbers.” 
His cruel treatment ; (3) His forlorn condi 


cent. 
Ill. PERSONAL APPLICATION. 
1. Appeal : 
Which of these three, thinkest thou, proved neighbour f (36.) 
Believe ye that I am able to do pe Lf soy, “y¥ 9: i?) o, 
Simon, I have somewhat to say unto 
Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? (John a st Fee 
King Agrippa, believest thou the of oka 3 (Acts 26 : 27.) 
HL, Acknowledgment: 
He said, He that shewed mercy “3 my (37). 
They say unto him, Yea, Lord (Matt. 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living Goa Pes 16 : 16), 
This is indeed the Saviour of the world (John 4 : 42). 
Yea, Lord; thou kuowest that I love thee ohn. 21 : 16). 
il. Application ; 
Jesus said unto him, Go, and do thou likewise (37). 
Be of good cheer ; thy faith hath made thee whole (Matt. 9 : 22). 
O woman, great is thy faith (Matt. es 28). 
Go in peace, and be whole of th e (Mark 5 
Sin no more, lest & worse thing bate thee (John ty ty. 
a. wert 
bers?”’ he priest 
{!) Whieb 1 (2) Wherein? (8) W 
2. “He that shewed mercy on nim A 
is shown ; (2) The chapocter which is shown 
& “Go, and do thou likewise,” (1) 
Neighborliness. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
NEIGHBORS, 


Good neighbors a blessing (Prov. 27 : 10). 

Neighbors should co-operate (Exod, 12: 4; Deut. 27 : 17). 
Entitled to respect (Psa, 101 : 5.; Prov. 25 : 18). 

Should be treated honorably (Prov. 26:19; Hab. 2; 15), 
Should be taught religiously (Jer. 31 : 34 ; Heb. 8 : 11). 
Should be loved as ourselves (Lev. 19:18; Mark 12 : 83). 
Do good to neighbors (Rom. 15 : 2). 

Do not compromise with their wrong (Exod. 82 : 27). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


feast of tabernacles, as Andrews and others hold, then thei 


in John 7 and 8. Robinson also places the return of th 


theory a confusing one. 
Pr.ace.—Andrews identifies the journey during which th 


Mark 10: 


seems to be at Lethany. 


of tabernacles, October, 782 Year of Rome; 





Robbers .. . stripped him and beat him, , . . leaving him half 
dead (30), ; 
So Satan. . . smote Job with sore boils (Job 2 : 7). 


He set. him ow his own beast, and brought him to an inn (34). 


(1) The unfortunate traveler ; (2) 
tion. 


aeons a gn J unto him that fell amongthe rob- 
(2 7 yout (3) The Samaritan ?— 


wee which mercy 
Outgoing; 70) Act ity ; (3) 


INTERVENING Events.—The return of the seventy is nar- 
rated in Luke 10: 17-24, If they were sent out after the 


return is the only intervening event on record. But if, as 
Robinson thinks, they Were sent out béfore the feast of taber- 
nacles, then a number of events intervened ; namely, the final 
departure from Galilee (Luke 9: 51, 52), Christ’s rejection 
by a Samaritan village, for which James and Johm want it 
divinely destroyed (Luke 9 : 53-56),"the cleansing of the ten 
lepers (Luke 17 : 11-19), and all the occurrences mentioned 


seventy after Luke 10: 25 to 11:13. As the chronological 
order of this period is difficult to determine in any case, these 
numerous divergences from Luke’s order make Dr. Robinson’ 


seventy were sent out with that mentioned in Matthew 19:1; 
1; hence he fixes the locality at some point near 
Samaria, on the way ‘to Perea. But Robinson thinks the 
place was somewhere near Jerusalem, as the next occurrence 


Time.—According to Robinson, immediately after the feast 
that is, A. D, 29. 
Andrews fixes the date in November of the same year. Arch- 


bishop Thomson places all thie pat of Lake immediately be 


fore the feast of dedication. Andrews’s view seems preferable. 


} Pwrsons.—Our Lord and a lawyer. In the parable, a 
traveler, robbers, a prifst, Levite, ane Samaritan, with the 
host at an inn. 

Incrpents.—The lawyer with his testing question; the 
counter-question regar@ing the law; the lawyer’s reply from 
the sum of the Decalogue ; the Lord’s answer. The question, 
“Who is*my neighbor?” The parable of the Good Samari- 
tan in reply; the subsequent application of the parable to the 
| lawyer, 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 25-28.—And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and 
tempted lim, saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life? And he said unto him, What is written in the law? how 
readest thou? And he answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord 
“thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself. 
And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right: this do, and 
thow shalt live: The brief passage intervening between the 
verses of the last lesson and these verses contains what the 
seventy said to Jesus afier their return from ‘their mission, 
and what he said to them, and also the remarkable words, 
“I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth; that 
thou didst hide these things from the wise’ and understand- 
ing,” ete, The parable of the Good Samaritan, which now 
follows, is peculiar to Luke. The “lawyer” who asked the 
question was a scribe ; that is, one who was an interpreter 
anditeacher of the Mosaic law, The word here used, how- 
ever, is not the word ordinarily used for “scribe,” but one 
which strictly means “ pertaining to the law,” and thus one 
learned in the law, In the New Testament usage, there 
seems to be no marked distinction between them : 

Tempted him ; That is, put him to the test, That the lawyer 
was hostile in his feeling, is not stated. It would seem prob- 


2. “ By chance a certain priest was going down that ays ” (1) A | able, however, that he was not seeking after light and truth, 
Pe pti in p Ae, } A culpable ne go gl ) His | OF in the condition of mind of the young ruler, who may, not 
motive ; (2) His action.—(1) imperiled’ (2) 3 Uuselish |" is) nefi- | improbably, have had a certain desire to find for himself the 


way of life. This man was asking a theological question, as 
we may say. He was desirous of testing Jesus, that he might 
find out what he would say on the question proposed, and 
whether he would accord with the Pharisaic ideas or not. 
The two men—the young ruler and this lawyer—moved, in 
their thought, alike in the sphere of works. The idea of 
“doing,” rather than “ being,” was in their minds. 
Jesus, in his answer, points the lawyer—even as he did in 
the case of the ruler—to the law itself. He takes the man, 
as it were, on His own ground, arid as he was an interpreter 
of the law, he asks him, “ How readest thou?” What dost 
thou find written? The law, if rightly understood, will point 
out the way. The man replies by quoting from two Old Tes- 
tament passages, Deuteronomy 6 : 5 and Leviticus 19: 18. It 
has been suggested that the word “how,” instead of “ what,” 
in the question “ How readest thou?” is intended to convey 
the idea “to what purport,” and thus to call forth an answer 
containing the summary of the law, such as was given. The 
summary, which the man gives, centers all in loving God and 
men,—supreme love to God, equal love to our fellow-men, 
Jesus said-to him: “Thou hast answered right. This do, and 
thou shalt live.’ The answer was correct, This was the 
sum of the law, and the way of life which it pointed out. 
The difference between Jesus and his questioner was not in 
the matter of the words, It was in the meaning of them as 
bearing upon the soul. The question of “doing” is answered. 
The act required is the act of love, Life has its true being 
in love. The lawyer knew the words. Jesus knew the power. 
Verse 29, 30.—But he, desiring to justify himself, said unto 
Testis, And who ia my neighbour # Jesus made answer and said, 
A certain man was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho ; and 
he fell among robbers, which both stripped him and beat him, and 
r | departed, leaving him half dead: The questioner may have felt 
that, as Jesus/ was calling upon him only to do what he con- 
ceived himself to have already done,—a Jewish scribe surely 
must obey the law,—there was but one point where he could 
demand anything farther, and this was to be found in the 
meaning of the word “neighbour.” I love God, and I love 
my neighbor also, according to what Moses meant. Do you 
give another meaning to what we hold that Moses meant, 
e | and ask us to love Samaritans and Gentiles, and everybody ? 
Who is my neighbor, according fo your understanding of the 
word? Thus he desired to justify himself, in the presenta- 
s | tion of this question. 
Jesus answers him by a parable. He sets forth the truth 
e | which he would teach and impress, by means of the story of 
an experience which might easily be realized in the region 
to which Jesus alludes. “Went down” from Jerusalem, as 
the capital city. The distance between the two places men- 
tioned was abuut seventeen miles, and the road which led 
from the one to the other passed through a desert region 
which was exposed to danger from robbers. The picture is 
a vivid one, and one which must have presented itself, very 
forcibly, as true and natural to those who were familiar with 
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' the desert way. The man was robbed, and was also stripped 
“and beaten, and left in a half-dead condition. 
Verses $1, 32.—And by chance a certain priest was going 
* down that way: and when he saw him, he passed by on the other 
” side. And in like manner a Levite also, when he came to the 
place, and saw him, passed by on the other side: The priest and 
the Levite are probably selected as the persons to be con- 
trasted with the Samaritan, because they were nearest, as we 
may say, to the religion which this lawyer believed and 
accepted; that is, the system of outward works and formality 
which the Pharisees advocated and followed. They were 
those who might represent the strict adherence to the letter 
of the law, to the teaching and interpretation of which this 
scribe devoted himself. When they saw this man who had 
been thus beaten and left half dead, they passed by on the 
other side, They thonght of their own danger, more than 
of his distress, The Levite is, perhaps, represented as even 
less willing to help, and more hard-hearted, than the priest ; 
for he came near, and then, notwithstanding he saw the man’s 
wretched condition, he left him, and passed by on the other 
side. But it is doubtful whether the slight variation in the 
language used in the two cases is anything more than the 
natural change, which we are all disposed to make in setting 
forth substantially the same idea in two sentences, and in 
statements respecting two different persons. 

Verses 33-35.—But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was: and when he saw him, he was moved with 
compassion, and came to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring 
on them oil and wine; and he set him on his own beast, and 
brought him to an inn, and took care of him. ‘And on the morrow 
he took out two pence, and gave them to the host, and said, Tuke 
care of him; and whatsoever thou spendest more, I, when I come 
back again, will repay thee: The Samaritan was one who might 
indeed be excluded from the scribe’s idea of a neighbor, but 
he had the spirit which the priest and the Lavite did not 
possess, though they were the very ministers of the law, and 
might be always thinking of the letter of it. The kindness 
of the Samaritan is set forth, first, by a direct statement of 
it,—“ he was moved with compassion,”—and then, secondly, 

by a description of what he did. This description is detailed 

,and full, as bringing out with greater emphasis the feeling 
which inspired the acts, He did everything which one could 
.do for the one who had suffered. He bound up his wounds, 
poured on them the healing remedy, placed him on his own 

“beast, giving it up to his use, brought him to an inn, where 
he could be provided for, took care of him there so long as 
jhe himself remained, and then paid the keeper of the inn 
for further care until he should himself be able to return, 
and finally offered, at that time, to pay still more, if what 
had been already given should prove to be insufficient. The 
teaching of Jesus here is very striking. He sets forth, by his 
picture of the Samaritan, what obedience to the command to 
love one’s neighbor is,—what the meaning of the words “ This 
do, and thou shalt live,” is, The action of the compassionate 
Samaritan, in its world-wide difference from that of the priest 
and the Levite, illustrates in this one ease—and so teaches for 
every caxe—what it is to love according to the Divine idea of 
love. You see the “doing,” in the Divine sense, when you see 
the actions. which spring from the inward principle. In this 
sense, you must “do,” if you would have eternal life. You 
must not do a mere lifeless or perfunctory act,—much less 
must you fail to do it, as the priest and Levite did,—but the 
life-force must touch the springs of action, and the movement 
of the will must be impelled by love. This is life, and this 
makes the living man,—the man who has within himself the 
eternal life and goes forward into the eternal life. 

Verses 36, 37.— Which of these three, thinkest thou, proved 
neighbour unto him that fell among the robbers? And he said, 
He that shewed mercy on him. And Jesus said unto him, Go, 
and do thou likewise: The word “ mercy,” or “ pity,” here has 
the definite article, and the word preceding it is the verb 
“todo:” Hethat “did” the pity; that is, the compassionate 
act, just described in all itsdetails. Having led the questioner 
to this point, and this answer, Jesus says to him, Go, and act 
after the same manner; in acting thus you will find the 
answer to your question, “Who is my neighbor?” Jesus 
gives his reply to the lawyer’s inquiry by describing, not 
directly the persons who are neighbors in the true sense, but 
rather the man who, having the right inward spirit and im- 
pulse, found his neighbors everywhere. To act like this 
man, was the way to discover who the neighbors are, and 
what is meant by the command. It is worthy of note, also, 
that Jesus does not tell the lawyer, at the end, directly what 
to do to inherit eternal life, but he bids him imitate, in spirit 
and deed, the one who loves others as he loves himself, after 
a heavenly manner. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIF, D.D. 


interpreter and teacher of the Mosaic law,—who had been 
sitting on the ground, in Eastern fashion, with the rest of 
Christ’s hearers, roxe up and put a question to him, perhaps 
to ensnare him to say something contrary to the law, or to put 
his knowledge of it to the test. “ Master,” said he,—that is, 
“Teacher,” —what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” Asa 
rabbi, he, no doubt, fancied hie knew what answer should be 
given; but he would like to hear that of this Galilean un- 
authorized “lawyer.” He seems, like many then and in all 
ages, to have thought that heaven was to be earned by more 
or less exact compliance with the words of the law, apart 
from the spirit, which in reality alone gives even a religious 
act its moral character. Adequate performance, he took for 
granted, gave him. a right to future happiness, as an “ in- 
heritance” for which he had paid the price. 

With the swift readiness ever marking him, Christ in- 
stantly referred his questioner to the law of which he was a 
public teacher. If he thought that our Lord would show he 
was not sound, by speaking on his own authority, he was dis- 
appointed. Using the ordinary formula of the rabbis, our 
Lord asked what was written in the law, what did it say? 
That was the authority, To be questioned in turn was em- 
barrassing, but to a teacher of the law the answer was ready. 
Quoting from Deuteronomy (Deut. 6 :.5) words which every 
Jew repeated twice a day,—in his morning and evening 
prayers,—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind,” he added another from Leviticus (Lev. 
19:18), “and thy neighbor as thyself.” “Thou hast an- 
swered right,” replied Christ; “ this do, and thou shalt live.” 

It was hard, however, for a rabbi to sit down with so simple 
and yet so unanswerable a definition of his duty, and that, 
too, extracted from his own lips. It would look, in the eyes 
of those around, very foolish, on his part, to have started such 
a point, if this were all that needed be said on it, A rabbi 
was nothing if he could not find matter for disputation on 
any religious question. He would vindicate his professional 
acuteness. “And who is my neighbor?” asked he. A 
Jew. regarded all other nations as not only inferior, but as 
outside his sympathy or regards. “O Lord,” says the Jew 
in Esdras, “thou madest the world for our sakes. As for the 
other people, which also come of Adam, thou hast said that 
they are nothing, but be like unto spittle: and hast likened 
the abundance of them unto a [worthless] drop that falleth 
from a vessel” (2 Esdras 6: 55, 56). In keeping with this, a 
great rabbi teaches that, while it was a Jew’s duty to save a 
brother Jew, if he saw him drowning, because he was his 
“neighbor,” there was no call on him to save a Gentile; for 
he was not his “neighbor.” The lawyer therefore thought 
he had matter for word-fencing in his question, to “justify” 
his skill in his profession. 

He little knew with whom he had todo. “A certain man,” 
replied Christ on the moment, “a Jew, was going down the 
steep, rough, wild track, through the hills, from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. In the forbidding ravines opening out on it 
from the terrible wilderness of Judea, there are always, as 
you know, in these troubled times, bands of highwaymen 
lurking in wait for the solitary passer-by. Unfortunately 
some of these came upon the poor Jew, and, as he had noth- 
ing better, demanded his clothes, tearing them off him when 
he resisted, and beating him so cruelly that they left him 
half killed on the road. As he lay there, naked and bleed- 
ing, on the stones, and past speaking, a priest from the 
temple chanced to pass by, and saw him lying insensible in 
his blood; but his only thought was for himself. To do any- 





thing for the poor man, would defile him, and to stay to do 
| it might bring the robbers on himself. Besides, how did he 
| know who it was? Jt might be a heathen, or a hated 
| Samariten. So he kept on the other side of the road, and 
hurried past, toward Jericho. 
| After a time, a Levite, who was journeying down to the 
| Jordan, came to the place. The priest, who, as a priest, 
ought specially to have shown pity, had been cold and hard- 
| hearted ; but this Levite, another whose life was spent in the 
| services of the temple, was worse. For when he saw the poor 
| creature lying there, he went over to him, and stopped to look 
at him, but contented himself with this sentimental pity, and 
walked off without attempting to help him, crossing, as he 
| did so, to the other side of the road, half frightened at the 
risk he had run of defilement. 

But it so happened that a Samaritan was going down on 
his ass to Jericho that day, and he also had to pass the mal- 
treated man. Unlike the priest and the Levite, he was tender- 
hearted, and no sooner saw the poor creature than he was 
moved with compassion, and went to him, and getting off his 





























































































at its side, and led the beast and its pitiful burden up the— 
pass again, thus going back from his own ‘oad, till he got 
them to the public khan, and cared for him tenderly, staying 
all night with him, to do so the better. . 

Still more, next morning, calling the keeper of the khan, 
he told him that he could not himself stay any longer, but 
would be much obliged by his taking care of the poor man. 
“ Here,” added he, “ are two denarii; use them for him, and 
if you spend more, I will repay you when I return.” Five 
denarii were the estimated value of wheat for a month, for a 
man, at Rome; so that the denarius, which was equal to about 
seventeen cents, bought very much more, in those days, than 
the same money would buy now. 

“ Which of these three, thinkest thou,” asked Jesus, as he 
thus ended the parable, “ proved neighbour to him that fell 
among the robbers?” What could the lawyer say but that, 
no doubt, it was “he that shewed mercy on him”? “Go 
and do thou likewise,” replied Christ. He had forced the 
true answer from his questioner, who had trusted to his 
casuistry to maintain a very different. conclusion. He, a Jew, 
had been made to praise a Samaritan and to condemn a priest 
and a Levite, and thus to show that the essence of obeying 
the law lay only in the interpretation of it by a heart full of 
the widest charity. 
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WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? vs. WHOSE 
NEIGHBOR AM I? 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This “lawyer” merely wished to test our Lord’s orthodoxy. 
He was quite sure that he knew what to do to inherit eternal 
life, and he very much doubted whether this Nazarene did. 
His salutation of Jesus as rabbi has a touch of scorn, and his 
question is peremptory, as if he expected to unmask a pre- 
tender. Jesus avoids the snare by retorting the question, and 
so giving an opportunity for the other to display his theologi- 
cal smartness, of which he was proud. 

He gives the same answer as Christ afterwards gave to 
another scribe, uniting Deuteronomy 6 : 5 and Leviticus 19 ; 
18. How is this coincidence to be explained? The com- 
bination may have been familiar in the rabbinical teaching 
of the time, and the ready endorsement, which the scribe 
who heard it from Christ gives it, seems to indicate that it 
was not new to him; or it may have been thought out by this 
lawyer before he came to Jesus,—for his answer is too swift 
and true to have flashed on him for the first time then, If 
so, our Lord quoted it when a similar question was again 
asked him. But in any case, the coincidence is not sufficient 
reason for discrediting either narrative, as long as a possible 
explanation can be suggested. 

Christ drives a sharp point home by approving the “ an- 
swer,” and demanding the “doing.” He shifts the question 
from intellect to conscience and practice, and that pinches, 
The scribe’s wish to justify himself refers not to self-vindica- 
tion for his question, but for his failure in conduct, which, 
though unaccused, he tacitly confesses. The obtuseness as 
well as the sensitiveness of conscience is brought out by the 
fact that he evidently thinks that he has kept the first 
requirement of perfect and all-engrossing love to God, and 
is only sensible of defect in the second. 

1, Note first the question, meant to excuse, but really con- 
demning. The lawyer pleads the vagueness of the precept, 
and wishes a clear definition of terms, that he may know 
whom he is bound to love as himself, and whom he is not, 
He fancies that love is only to run like a canal in a straight 
artificial cutting. He will try to love all within the circle, 
but it must be clearly drawn; and, in the meantime, he does 
not feel any stirrings of love to anybody outside his own door, 
Is it not clear that to him love is simply a matter of obliga- 
tion; and does not such a conception show that he has no 
notion of what it really is, nor has ever exercised it? 

The form of the question points to the same fatal flaw in 
conception and conduct. “Who is my neighbor?” means, 
who has a claim on me? whom am I obliged to love? and 
we shall see that our Lord inverts the terms in his final ques- 
tion. It will only be put by those who are more desirous to 
know who are not their neighbors than who are. “Tell me 
whom I must love” means “ Tell me whom I may escape the 
necessity of loving ;” and he who says that has not a glim+ 
mer of what love is, It asks no definitions, and is like the 
sea, not like a canal. In all matters of Christian living, the 
anxiety to have the bounds marked within which the action 
of the Christian spirit is to be confined isa bad sign. It indi- 





cates latent reluctance and a total misconception of the free, 


ass, and having with him some wine and some olive-oil,— | spontaneous, all-embracing outgoings of the life which comes 


poured oil into them to assuage the smart; and then, quite 


the usual appliances to heal wounds,—he kneeled down, and | 
| having washed the cuts as well as he could with the wine, he 


from Jesus. 
2. Note the details of the lovely story. It is not a parable; 
for a parable casts spiritual truth into material forms, which 


forgetting any thought about his own safety, and never asking have to be translated in order to learn its meaning. It is 
| himself ior whom he was doing this, whether Jew, heathen, | rather a story framed as an example, needing not to be irans- 
Our Lord having gone up to the feast of tabernacles, in | or brother Samaritan, looking at him with loving eyes sim- lated, but copied, It gives with unsurpassable vividness aud 
October, stayed in Judea, and more particularly in Jerusa- | ply as a brother-man in sore need, he bound up the injured | beauty three pictures,—of the poor victim, the selfishly ab- 
Jem, teaching all who would listen, as he found opportunity. places, it may be with bandages torn from his own inner | sorbed passers-by, and the compassionate helper. The suf- 


One day, as he was thus engaged, a “lawyer,”—that is, an! tunic, and finally lifted him up on the ass, himseif walking | ferer is “a man,” nothing more, The others are designated 
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by profession or nationality, but he has no label round his 
neck to ticket him as “neighbor.” That is the beginning 
’ of an answer to the lawyer. 
‘The Jericho road was a favorite haunt of robbers. Its 
* gloomy defile, with plenty of caves, suited their trade. The 
pictures of the assault give, in a sentence, photographs of the 
» whole,—the sndden surrounding by the knot of ruffians who 
had been skulking among the rocks, the greedy stripping the 
man of everything even to the last rag, the gratuitous cruelty 
“of wounding him unresisting after getting all he had, the 
* hurried and heartless flight, and his desperate condition as he 
‘lay there, in the fierce sunshine, bleeding and insensible. 
The picture might well stir pity. What would the reality 
* @o? The two companion sketches of priest and Levite tell 
us. It does nothing. A glance, perhaps a thought of per- 
sonal danger, but, at any rate, no stirrings of pity, and no 
pause, but, in the face of such a spectacle, they pass on. 
There is no sign that they were hindered by any pressure of 
time or duty from stopping to help. They did see, took a 
good long look, and it never struck them that they had any- 
* thing to do in the matter. It might be something to talk 
‘about when they got home, and to make them think that 
® Pilate should really have a patrol on the road; but their 
“own safety was too precious to be put in peril by delaying 
* where robbers were about. So neither of them will even lift 
* him into the shade, or tie up his bleeding wounds. Is it an 
\ exaggerated picture of the conduct to which human nature 
is ever prone? How much les sorrow there would be in the 
world if we were not all guilty in this matter, and had not left 
* misery which is forced on our notice to bleed or weep itself to 
death without lifting a finger to prevent it! The capacity for 
' ignoring wretchedness and need is wonderful. Engrossment 
With self shuts eyes and heart to the piteous sights that fill 
the world, 

Christ might have taught his lesson without making the 
unsympathizing pair a priest and a Levite. His doing so is 
not only a piece of true “local color,” since there were many 

* priests resident at Jericho, and there would be continual 
passing from and to Jerusalem, but it is meant as a special 
thrust at the lawyer. Though not a priest, yet he belonged 
to the same class, speaking generally,—the class of “superior 
persons,” the educated and eminently ecclesiastical, if not 
feligious. 

Qar Lord’s boldness in thus weighting his story with un- 
hecessary offense is striking. He sharpens it to a spear point, 
and is careless about offending if he can reach the conscience. 

“'Toothless generalities offend nobody, and therefore do nobody 
good. “Thou art the man” needs to be pedled very plainly 

. into the ears of culprits. But the lesson was not for the law- 
yer only. Formal religionists are always cold. A man may 
be so taken up with religious ceremonial, or dry hair-splitting 
orthodoxy, that his heart is shriveled up like a musty nut. 





—the brotherhodd of man. The very word “hamanity” is 
Christian. The idea of “ philanthropy” is Christian, And 
the practical realization of the idea will only be attained 
when the great fact on which it rests is received, “One is 
your Master,...and°all ye are brethren.” Fraternity is a 
dream,—a bloody one sometimes, a Utopian one always, un- 
less the brothers are all sons of one Father, and feel the 
family bond. 

8. Note Christ’s inversion of the lawyer’s question. It 
makes a vast difference whether we say, “ Who is my neigh- 
bor?” or “ Whose neighbor am I?” for although the relation 
is, of course, matual, to approach it on the one side is selfish- 
ness, and on the other is love. The one fixes attention on 
men’s claims on me, the other on my debts to them; and 
while these are the same, they have a very different aspect 
from the two ends. The lawyer does not venture to say, 
“That is not what I asked you.” He gradgingly, and with- 
out soiling his lips with the word “Samaritan,” answers as 
he could not help doing; and his answer makes him pro- 
claim the truth which Christ would have him and us learn, 
that, to be a true neighbor is to render help, and that we are 
neighbors to all men in such a sense that our compassion 
should go out to them all, and our practical aid be given, no 
matter what may be the barriers of race, or créed, or color, or 
distance. True love to men will cut its own channels; will 
not wait to be commanded, nor ask how far it is bound to go, 
but spontaneously and universally will own its kinship with 
all the needy and sad, and will seek to be as wide and as deep 
as the love of God, of which it is a reflection. The world 
would be Paradise if we all lived the teaching of this won- 
derful story. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


Language has no better parable than the Good Samaritan. 
The lover of logomachy finds nowhere any keener delight. 
The rhetorical, poetic, and ethical nature is delighted. 
Rightly has religion the finest literature. 

It is a Bible student, not an attorney-at-law, who comes for 
teaching. Humanity owes him a debt for asking those ques- 
tions about eternal life and his neighbor. Christ sends him 
to his own book for answer. God has no better word for us 
than the Bible. All he does for us is to explain it, to draw 
out its infinite meanings. Ohrist answers the most important 
question in thought out of Scriptures written centuries before, 
in Deuteronomy 6:5, Love God with all the heart, soul, 
strength, and mind, and the neighbor asself. Moses, Joshua, 
and David had a chance for salvation as well as we. 

In the test whether men were up to the standard, the priest 


It is possible to be so busy investigating the gronnds and | failed, the Levite failed. Connection with religious work 


limits of religious duty as to forget to do it. So these heart- 
leas two teach us the terrible pitilessness of men, and its cause 


| does not insure religion. And the despised, heathen Samari- 
tan man of business was accepted. God hasa large church 


in self-absorption, and the special danger, in regard to it, of | i heathendom. 


formal religion. 

The same boldness in bringing in causes of offense which 
‘might have been spared, appears in making the rescuer a 
Samaritan, and in putting the hated name first in the sen- 
terice, in the original. Note how lovingly the details of his 

* gare are dwelt on. First, we have the source of all in com- 
passion. He felt a shoot of love and pity in his heart to 
.“the man,” and that set all in motion. His conduct may be 
* taken as a picture of what true love to the neighbor should 
“be. It is prompt, thorough, spares no pains, acts with judg- 
ment, is generous and self-denying (“set him on his own 
beast,” while he trudged by his side), provides for the future, 
and, with all its liberality, is not lavish, but thrifty and pra- 
dent. The good man carried a little stock of creature com- 
forts with him, and these he expends according to the sur- 


gery of the times, He tears up part of his own dress for 
bandages, gets the poor tottering man on his ass, braves the 
danger of the return of the robbers, who are, probably, not 
too far off to scent new booty, breaks his journey to nurse his 
patient for a night, and, as he is riding away in the morning, 


* Jeaves a frugal but sufficient payment for a day or two, and 


promises to meet any further expenditure. He had good 


eredit at the inn, and was coming back soon. 

The lawyer had not asked, What is the love which I am | 
But Christ teaches him and us that it is 
not a mere lazy sentiment, but active, self-sacrificing, guided 
by common sense, and full of resources, It moves us to all 
‘kindly offices, and makes the needy sharers in our possessions, | 
since they share our heart. Who can tell the deeds which | 
have directly flowed from this picture of the Samaritan? Were | 
there ever words which were the seeds of so much consecrated 
‘benevolence and beneficence ? 

But the nationality of the helper must not be passed by. 





Though the lesson could have been taught without it, «J 


makes the lesson still more emphatic. It answers the ques- | 


tion “Who?” by brushing away all national distinctions, | 


Who that falls among thieves, is more stripped of his rai- 
ment, wounded, deserted, and half dead, than the drunkard? 

Jesus is the ideal Samaritan. “Pity and need make all 
flesh kin.” He bears our sicknesses, and pays the price of 
our redemption from captivity. He found us worse off than 
the man who fell among thieves, and did better for us than 
the Good Samaritan, 

Every seeker of eternal life, and every one desiring likeness 
to Jesus, should remember his last word, “Go, and do thou 
likewise.” 


Denver, Colo. 





[ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 





Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? (v. 25.) A 
great many persons would be glad to inherit eternal life 
when they were no longer in the possession of mere mortal 
life. Indeed, most persons would be willing to pay some- 


of eternal life. But, unless a man wants eternal life here and 
now, his desire to have it by and by isa vain desire. He 
| who would have eternal life at once, as his possession for 
time and for eternity, can secure it surely by giving himself 
up in loving trust and in loving service to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. “Verily, verily, I say unto you,” says Jesus, “he 
that heareth my word, and believeth him that sent me, hath 
eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, but hath passed 
out of death into life.” Yes; but that means that he who 
would have eternal life must submit himself at once to Jesus 
as his Master, instead of living for himself now, and gaining 
eternal life as an inheritance for by and by. That is not what 
the average inquirer is after. He prefers to have his dwn 
life as long as he can use it for himself, and then take eternal 
life as the next best thing when this is done with. 

How readest thou? (v. 26.) What we gain from the Bible 


all prejudices of race, all differences of creed, all enmities | depends quite as much on how we read what is there, as on 
rooted in history. It is the first dawning of that great | what is there written. One man reads a commandment in 


thing, or do something, as a means of securing an inheritance 


it in still another sense. The commandment is the same in 
all those cases; the differences are in the readers and in their 
ways of reading. A strict Presbyterian and a strict Methodist 
read the same words in Paul’s letter to the Romans, but one 
reads a Calvinistic meaning in them, and the other an 
Arminian meaning. It is not what is written, but the way 
in which the writing is read, that shapes the bearing of those 
words on the reader’s theology. So, again, in matters of con- 
duct, two readers gain different impressions from the Bible 
teachings on the drinking question, according to their per- 
sonal tastes and opinions. One thinks that the Book of 

Proverbs lays chief emphasis on the danger even of looking 

on the sparkling wine, while another thinks that the true 

emphasis in that book is laid on the duty of being grateful 

to God for wine that maketh the heart glad. “ How readest 

thou?” is an important question to every one who seeks 

light from the Bible pages. Lord, open thou mine eyes 

that I may behold the truth as the truth is, when I go to 

thy law! might well be the prayer of every truth-seeking 

Bible student. 

And who is my neighbour ? (v. 29.) There’s the trouble in 

this matter of practical duty-doing! All of us will admit 

that we ought to love our neighbors, “if we can only pick” 

our neighbors; but none of us are quite ready to say that we 

will love everybody as well as ourselves, There are poor 

persons whom we are glad to give to, and there are poor per- 

sons whom we are not inclined to help; and it is not always 

easy for us to say just why we are more kindly inclined to the 

one than to the other. If we try to help everybody, we shall 

have no time for anything else, and at the best we shall not 

succeed in our effort. How can we decide whom to help and 

whom to pass by? If we must always do for our neighbor, 

just who is our neighbor? That’s a puzzling question even 

nowadays. 

A certain man was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho; and 
he fell among robbers (v.30). It would be a good thing for the 
world if there were no robbers except on the road from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho. But men and women have fallen among 
robbers in a great many other places. They have falleg 
among robbers when they went to invest their money in @ 
railroad corporation, or in a manufacturing concern, or t@ 
deposit it in a bank; when they trusted the friends of theit 
father or husband, who managed the property which was left 
for their benefit; when they put confidence in men of un 
blemished reputation, and followed the advice which they 
supposed to be disinterested and sound. There are robberies 
of character, and robberies of influence, and robberies of cons 
fidence, and robberies of talents, and robberies of time, and 
robberies of health, as well as robberies of property. All of 
us are in danger of falling among robbers, on whatever road 
we travel, and even while we stay at home. Look out for 
robbers ! : 

A certain priest, . . .-when he saw him, . . . passed by on the 
other side (v. 31). It was not bechuse he was a priest that he 
was unfeeling and neglectful. Priests are not always cold- 
hearted and selfish. They ought to be more ready than others 
to minister to those who are in need; and, as a rule, they are, 
But the fact that he was a priest did not make that man kind- 
hearted and generous, Neither did it justify his inhumanity, 
A clergyman of any name must be judged, like everybody 
else, by his conduct. Those who profess to be men of God 
must work the works of God, or be rejected as men of false 
pretensions, If they shirk their duties in times of pestilence ; 
if they fail to visit the sick and sorrowing; if they do not 
keep their word, or pay their debts; if they preach other 
men’s sermons as if they were their own; if they set a bad 
example to the young people in the use of wine or tobacco; 
if they are ill-natured at home, or irreverent and ungenerous 
in their intercourse with those outside,—they must take the 
consequences; they must suffer discredit for a failure to come 
up to the requiremente of their profession. “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them,”—not by their labels, nor by their loca- 
tion, but by their fruits. If they bear thistles, it is of no use 
for their best friends to certify that they are fig-trees. The 
priest who passes “on the other side” can claim no credit for 
being on this side. 

In like manner’ a Levite also, when he... saw him, passed by 
on the other side (v. 32). Being in the line of religious work 
doesn’t make a man religious, Having a share in Christian 
service doesn't make a man Christ-like. There is many a 
church sexton who had not rather be a doorkeeper in the house 
of God than to dwell in the tents of wi¢kedness—at higher 
wages. There have been deacons who defaulted, and elders 
who embezzled, and stewards who stole. There have been 
Sunday-school superintendents and teachers who did very 
wrong things, and showed a very bad spirit, and who were 
among the poorest of patterns in their character and actions, 
for those who would illustrate practical Christianity. There 
have been such, and it may be that their race is not yet extinct, 

If you are at work very energetically in. the Sunday-school, 
you ought to be a very kind-hearted person, very self-deny- 
ing, very considerate of others, very faithful in every personal 
duty toward all whom you have to do with, or whom you 





thought which niveteen centuries Lave been go slow to learn, | one semse, another reads it in another sense, yet another reads 





meet, in your daily life. You ought to be; but are you? 
You are iu the profession of the Levite, On which side of 
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the street are you to be found when there is a downright 
Christian work to be done, week-days ? 

A certain Samaritan, ... when he saw him, . . . was moved with 
compassion, and came to him, ... and took care of him (vs. 33, 
$4). Jews and Samaritans were supposed to have no deal- 
ings one with another; but here was a Samaritan who was 
prompt to have dealings with a Jew just because the Jew was 
in trouble and the Samaritan saw how he could help him. 
It is not a man’s name, but a man’s need, that ought to call 
out our compassion, and make us ready to be at his service 
for the time being. Suppose he is of another race, or of 
another religious denomination, or of another political party, 
or of another social circle, or set, than ours, if he is in trouble 
or peril, and we are able to give him assistance, our duty is a 
plain one, and we ought to be moved to do that duty. 

Which of these three, thinkest thou, proved neighbour unto him f 
(v. 36.) God’s demands are reasonable demands. The right 
course commends itself to the conscience and to the good 
sense of men. Even if the priest and the Levite could justify 
themselves to themselves for leaving a poor sufferer by the 
road-side without lifting a finger for his relief, the average 
hearer who is told of their course in contrast with that of the 
Samaritan, will admit that they shirked a duty which the 
latter performed, God has not given us a standard of right 
which does not seem right to the fair-minded and impartial 
man. We know that the course of the Samaritan is to be com- 
mended; that God commends it, and that men generally 
would commend it. We know that the Sameritan was the 
neighborly man, and that we all ought to be neighborly, 
That is what you and I and the next man think about this. 

Go, and do thou likewise (v. 37). Ah! that is quite another 
thing.. There aro a hundred persons who would say that the 
Samaritan was the good man of those three, where there is 
one who, under similar circumstances, would prove to be the 
good Samaritan. In fact, a great many men who say that the 
Samaritan’s way was the right way, don’t pretend that they 
are trying to be like him. They rather pride themselves on 
recognizing his goodness, and his superiority to those other 
men. “But then, you know, a man has got to look out for 
himself in this world; and his business would be nowhere if 
he stopped to attend to everybody who needs help.” There is 
a great deal of breath spent in praises of the good Samaritan, 
which could be saved if men would only go and do as he did. 
The more active men in the church and in the community, 
in the line of unselfish good deeds, have no lack of praise 
from many who have no thought of imitating them. “I tell 
you, that John"Thompson is just the kindest man in this world. 
He’s ready to-do everything for anybody who is in want. 
There’s no man in our church who does so much as he.” 
But why don’t you go and do likewise? Is it because your 
business is more pressing than his? Is it because you are 
using your time to better advantage? His way is either right 
or wrong, If it is wrong, don’t praise him. If it is right, “go; 
and do thou likewise.” 


Philadelphia. 
TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 





This lesson illustrates admirably the condition of all those 
who are willing to spend hours in discussing the nature and 
extent of their obligation, and who split hairs on matters of no 
practical importance, but who at the same time are desperately 
unwilling to find out what their plain duty is, and then to per- 
form it, There are twenty people who are willing to discuss 
duty, to one who is ready to go ahead and doit. At the same 
time the path of duty is, as a general rule, so simple that the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err therein. Try to 
make the class understand that every man who needs our 
help is by that very fact our neighbor. For many teachers, 
this will be enough for the whole time that is given for 
the teaching of the lesson. But there are teachers who 
will want some more complete handling of the parable, and 
for them I give the following: After taking up the lesson 
story, go on to show how this parable illustrates the way of 
salvation. By analogy, we find that the narrative does this 
beautifully. Nor need we press the analogy as far as some 
do; for no parable should be made to “ walk on all-fours.” 
Rightly used, however, the deep meaning of the story shines 
Out most beautifully. 

A certain man, going away from Jerusalem, the city of 
religious privilege, fell among thieves. Are we not here at 
once reminded of the sinner, leaving his Father’s house, and 
falling in with those who strip him morally? Thus he turns 
his back on religious privileges, and hastens to the dangerous 
ways of sin. He goes wilfully where there are those who will 
certainly injure him. 

The man is stripped, and wounded, and left half dead. 
Again exactly the sinner’s condition. Sin deprives a man of 
his character, which is all that he has that is of real value. 
It wounds him sorely, so that he has not the power to help 
himself. He is not quite dead, for his conscience is still alive, 
and it gives him many severe and painful thrusts, Dead, so 
far as self-help is concerned, and yet only bulf dead so far as 


The priest, seeing him, gives him no help. The priest 
stands as representing the sacrifices. Now, no sacrifice of bulls 
and of goats can help the sinner; for it is impossible for such 
blood to cleanse the stain of sin. Where the priest finds the 
man, there he leaves him. And 80, where the sacrifices and 
ceremonials find the sinner, there they leave him. How 
eminently true this is in the case of those people who offer 
sacrifices, and depend on ceremonials for their salvation ! 
They never feel as though they had reached the desired goal. 
So, too, was it true even of the Jewish ritual, excepting as it 
pointed away from itself. 

The Levite comes, looks on him, and leaves him helpless. 
The Levite stands for the law. And surely if the priest could 
not help, much less could the Levite. Pure law is only a 
terror to the lawless. To a holy being the law is a great 
comfort and delight, but to the criminal the law is all-abhor- 
rent, The law wounds, but pours in no wine and oil. The 
law says, “Do this;” and if we do not do as it says, it has 
only penalty for us, No; where the Levite found the man, 
there he left him; and so, where the law finds the sinner, 
there it leaves him, for it has no power to help, 

A Samaritan comes, and sees him, and has compassion on 
him. There was one, of whom they once contemptuously 
said, “ Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil” (John 8 ; 48). 
Yet, like the despised Samaritan in this lesson, this despised 
and rejected one is he who comes to the sinner in all his want 
and misery. Notice that the deeds of the Samaritan had their 
spring, not in justice, but in deepest compassion. So the 
father had compassion, and ran, and fell on the neck of his 
wayward boy, and kissed him. So redemption has its source 
in the compassion of God, God so loved the world that he 
gave his Son for its redemption. Law and ceremony can do 
nothing, but love is almighty. 

Now the Samaritan turns physician. He binds up the 
wounds, and pours in mollifying ointment. What a picture 
of the great Physician! He heals the broken-hearted, he 
cleanses the goul of its stain of sin; and although, like wine 
in a wound, the treatment may be painful at the first, yet it 
is healthful. Then he mollifies with the oil of his grace, and 
comforts his children—-as one whom his mother comforteth. 

The Samaritan cares for the man’s wants, till he cones 
again. Here, again, the parallel holds. So long as the sinner 
needs the help of the Saviour, so long he is welcome to it, 
All through the journey of life he has this care extended to 
him. Though the Master may be ‘absent in body, he cares 
for him none the less, and is ever mindful of the wants of 
those whom he has succored, and provides for them. No one 
who believes in a second advent can fail to be reminded, by 
the words “ when I come again,” of the words of the apostle, 
—‘ till he come.” 

In all this, the Samaritan runs great risks himself, He has 
to tarry in the midst of dangerous surroundings, at the peril 
of his own life; and all this to render succor to a complete 
stranger. Here again we realize that the story is but a pic- 
ture of Him who went out into the wilderness to seek those 
who were lost. He braved persecution and death itself for 
those whom he wanted to save. He went into the wilderness, 
and stayed there until he found his lost sheep. Looked at 
in this way, the parable is full of instruction to us, and shows 
how full are the plainest teachings of our Lord of spiritual 
signification, 

New York City. 


——- 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


A Question.—Do you wonder that people asked of Jesus a 
great many questions? In our story of to-day, a lawyer had 
been listening to Jesus, somewhere, and had thought of what 
Jesus said about loving God, and of the kingdom of heaven. 





children.” They were to talk of them sitting down at home, 


or walking along, when they lay down to sleep, when they 

rose in the morning. Surely the lawyer was ready with the 

answer how to love God. Can you tell? Are the heart and 

soul, the strength and mind, too much to give to God, who 

made us, who gives us everything we have? The lawyer 

knew and said our golden text, Whatisit? It was not a 

new commandment, for Moses gave it with others. He com- 

manded that the stranger, the poor and needy, should never 

be forgotten. What rule did Jesus give as to what we should 

do unto others? The teaching of Moses meant the same 

thing; because they were to love their neighbor, they were to 

leave some fruit and grain in vineyard and field for the 

stranger; they were to be kind to the poor, the widow, and 

the fatherless. 

This Do, and Thow Shalt Live.—Was the lawyer’s question 

answered? Jesus told the lawyer that to love God, and to 

love his neighbor as himself, would be obeying the command- 

ments, The lawyer asked another question. 

Who is my Neighbor ?#—Jesus answered by telling a story, 

a parable. A man went from Jerusalem to Jericho. It was 
a rough, stony, down-hill road, through steep paths in the 
rocks, and close by dark, gloomy caves, in many places where 
robbers lived and hid their stolen goods. This lonely traveler 
was beset by thieves; they stripped him of his clothing and 
his treasures, his money, and all he had with him. If he 
tried to defend himself, they beat him, and then left him, 
wounded and half dead. 

A Priest.—Many priests lived in Jericho, and went to Jeru- 
salem to serve in the temple in their turn. One of these 
priests, who had been, or was just going, to the temple to 
offer worship to the God of all mercy and love, passed that 
way. He saw the bleeding, wounded man lying alone on the 
rocks, Did he go close to him, to see if he could hear words 
of pity, or tell what had happened? Not so; he crossed over 
the rocky way, and passed by on the other side. 

A Levite-—He also served in the temple, and sang praises 
to God. He saw the helpless, suffering man, he looked atthe 
cruel wounds, Perhaps he thought, “I could do nothing 
here alone. If this man has been almost murdered by rob- 
bers, perhaps they will come for me.” At any rate, like the 
priest, he passed by on the other side. 

A Samaritan.—A man from Samaria came riding along, 
(Use map.) The people of Samaria and the Jews were not 
friends, but enemies, Only a little while before Jesus told this 
story, 'the people of a village in Samaria would not receive Jesus, 
because he was on his way toJerusalem. Even the loving John 
and his brother James were go angry that they wanted Jesus 
to command fire down from heaven to destroy them. Would 
Jesus do it? He rebuked the brothers, and said the Son of 
man came, not to destroy men’s lives, but tosave. And when 
Jesus wanted to teach how to be kind and forgiving, to bless 
your enemies, he chose a man from Samaria for an example. 
The Samaritan on the Jericho road saw the half-dead man, 
faint, probably insensible, from his bleeding wounds, Did 
he hurry the steps of the mule he rode, and get away? Did 
he say to himself, with satisfaction, “This is some miserable 
Jew who deserved to be robbed”? He got down; his heart 
was full of compassion. How well Jesus knew the meaning 
of that word! The traveler went to the man, cleansed the 
wounds with wine, poured on soothing, healing oil from the 
flask in his girdle, and bound up the wounds. Then he lifted 
the man and set him on his own beast, while he walked along 
and led him to an inn,—a house where travelers might stop, 
There he watched and cared for the wounded Jew until the 
next day, paid all the bills, and told the keeper of the house 
to take care of him, and, whatever it cost, he would pay when 
he came back. 

One More Question.—Which of these three do you think 
proved to be a “neighbor unto him that fell among the rob- 





No doubt he wondered if Jesus was always a wise teacher, 
and if he, a wise lawyer, could puzzle him with hard ques- 
tions. One day, when Jesus had been teaching, this lawyer 
stood up, and, to see what Jesus would say, he asked him, 
“Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” Jesus 
knew why the man asked him the question. Just as plainly 
as he saw his eager face, he saw his heart, and if the lawyer 
really wanted to know what to do to please God and to have 
life forever, What is eternal life? It is to have the heart 
full of love to God here on earth, to live for him, to be happy 
in obeying him, and for Jesus’ sake to trust him for every- 
thing, and, when this life is over, to go to him and live in a 
world of love forevermore. Do you want to have eternal 
life? 


bers”? That was the last question Jesus asked just then, 
and he looked at the lawyer, for him to answer. What did 
the lawyer say? How did the man from Samaria obey the 
Golden Rule? To whom did hedo good? How did he keep 
“Christ's law of love.” After the lawyer answered the last 
question Jesus asked, Jesus said to him, and for everybody 
who hears the story of the Good Samaritan, “Go, and do thou 
likewise.” 
Lowisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H, B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., ¥.B.8., 
Canon oF Dunmam,. 





“ Brovent Him to An Inn.”—The spot indicated by our 





Another Question.—See how well Jesus knew that the man | 
was a lawyer, and that it was his life business to understand | 
and teach the laws of Moses. Could any one else better 
answer the question Jesus asked, than a lawyer who had so 
studied the laws? 

What is Written in the Law?-~How reailest thou? Cer- 
tainly the lawyer knew the words by heart,—words he had | 
taught and explained; for the Jews recited them in daily | 
prayers, the very words the lawyer answered. God told Moses, 
and he repeated to the people, that these words should be in 





feeling and remorse are concerned. 


their hearts: “Thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 








Lord as the scene of the parable is unmistakable. About 
half-way down the descent from Jerusalem to Jericho, close 
to the deep gorge of the Wady Kelt, the sides of which are 
honeycompbed with a labyrinth of caves, in olden time and to 
the present day the resort of freebooters and outlaws, is a heap 
of ruins, marking the site of an ancient khan, or caravanserai, 
Not another building or trace of human habitation is to be 
found on any part of the route, which descends three thou- 
sand feet, from the neighborhood of Bethany to the entrance 
of the plain of Jordan. Allis desert,—a barren, treeless wilder- 
ness, ILrreguiar projecting asses of rock, and frequent sharp 
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_, turns of the road, afford everywhere safe cover and retreat 
for robbers, The Khan el Ahmar, as the ruin is called, pos- 
sessex a deep well, with a scanty supply of water. This was 
all that is necessary for an Eastern inn. The modern khan, 
_ unchanged since Bible times, consists of a spacious square 
* enclosure, with a gateway, by the side of which is the keeper's 
lodge. All that he is expected to provide is straw for sleep- 
ing on, and water. Everything else the traveler is expected 
_ to bring with him. ‘You pass through the gateway and enter 
~ ‘the hollow square, on all sides of which are rows of chambers, 
‘ @pen in front for the animals, and some few built as chambers 
* for the convenience of the women and the more fastidious 
© guests, Most of the men prefer to sleep under the open 
‘* arches by the side of their beasts and their merchandise. 
*. The camels kneel down in the open central space. 

“ He Toox Out Two Pence.”—For the accommodation a 
very small sum is expected by the keeper. On one occasion, 
while traveling on the open plain of Mesopotamia between 
» Orfa and Diarbekir, I halted at nightfall at such a khan. 
The well was just within the gate. The keeper charged us 
» 4 8um amounting to about threepence English, for our night's 
_ lodging per head, and for each animal, including drawing 
@ water for them, and supplying us with straw. Our store of 
food bad fallen short, and we had to ask our host for supper. 
- He willingly shared his own simple meal in his house with 
_ us, but for this act of hospitality would make no charge, 
_ though of course ready to accept a gratuity at parting. The 

,, Samaritan in the parable, before resuming his journey on the 
morrow, gives two pence—or, rather, two denarii—to provide 
in anticipation for the wants of the wounded traveler. A 
“ denarius was the ordinary wage for a day’s labor, and its 
‘practical power may be reckoned equal to a half-crown in 
* England or a dollar in America. It was therefore by no 

means an insufficient recompense, especially as he was about 
' to return, probably in a few days, when he had transacted his 
* business at Jericho. 
_ “Povurtine on THEM Ott AND Wrxe.”—Sour wine and 
olive-oil are still the simples employed in the East for all 
- sorts of wounds and- bruises; and very efficacious they are. 

The sour wine, almost vinegar, applied by a soaked cloth to 

all bruises where the skin has not been broken, reduces in- 
flammation; and there is no more soothing medicament for 
, €uts and wounds than pure, fresh olive-oil. 

“He tHat SHowep Mercy on Hr.”—The rabbis taught 

that the Samaritans or heretic Jews were not neighbors, and 
that, therefore, an Israelite was not tosave them fromdeath. It 
is remarkable that, to this day, poor, weak, and insignificant 
as isthe Samaritan remnant which lingers at Nablous, the 
ancient Shechem, the Jews have a greater animosity toward 
them than they have toward either Christians or Moslems. 
Not only do they refuse to eat with them, as unclean, but 
they will not enter into any of the business transactions of 
every-day life with them; nor-will a Jew guide accompany 
_@ traveler into the Samaritan quarter. The heretic, as they 
deem him, is much worse than the infidel. We may note 
that the lawyer to whom our Lord addressed the parable 
‘must have felt the contrast between the Samaritan’s deeds 
and his own teaching to have been sharply exposed; for he 
carefully avoids mentioning the Samaritan as being neigh- 
bor, but only replies, “He that shewed mercy on him.” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Happy the heart where graces reign.” 
“ How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight,” 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.” 
“ Rescue the perishing.” 
Pe “ Let the lower lights be burning.” 
‘ “To the work, to the work.” 
“ Work, for the night is coming.” 
“ Laborers of Christ, arise.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson tells us what our main duty is, and how we are 
to do it. It shows how we are to live here and now, if we 
would live hereafter. 

He who would have eternal life must love God with his 
whole heart, and must love his fellow-men as he loves him- 
self; he must recognize the brotherhood of man as an out- 
growth of the fatherhood of God. This is the practical side 
of Christianity, the practical side of all true religion. 

Our love for our neighbor must be based on God’s love for 
him. We must look at him as one dear to our God, and 
therefore dear to ourselves. Not because he is a Samaritan, 
or a Jew, or a Muhammadan, or a Pagan, or a Christian, but 
because he, being a Samaritan, a Jew, a Muhammadan, a 
Pagan, or a Christian, is one of God’s creatures, whose needs 
appes! to our sympathy and compassion, are we to show love 


never rule out any needy son of man from the pale of our 
compassionate endeavors. 

Love is the fulfiling of the Law; therefore have love for 
all, and show your love as God gives you opportunity. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Asking a question in order to learn the truth is a com- 
mendable action; but asking a question in the hope of con- 
fusing a teacher is not so commendable. Both kinds of 
questioning are still in vogue. 

Because the Bible is given by God for man’s guidance, it 
is well for man to go to the Bible when he would be Divinely 
guided. “To the Law and to the Testimony,” when you want 
to know your duty! 

There are two sides to man’s duty,—one looking God-ward, 
and the other man-ward. But love is back of every phase of 
true duty-doing. 

How much easier and more natural it is to try to find an 
excuse for not doing one’s duty, than it is to go ahead and do 
that duty ! 

It is bad to refuse to look into « case that needs attention ; 
it is worse to look into it and then shirk the plain duty of 
the hour; it is best of all to inquire into the case, and then 
attend to it. 

Taking care of a man for a while may involve the duty of 
doing more for him, This is one of the trials of duty-doing ; 
but it is no less a duty for being a trial. 

What we think, should have its bearing on what we do. 
Reflection ought not only to show us our duty, but to prompt 
us to its doing. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—»————_ 


PRIMARY CLASS MOTION-SONGS. 


One of the kindergarten methods that has been made 
available in primary-class work in the Sunday-school, 
is that of having the children accompany their singing 
with appropriate motions of the limbs and body. These 
“motion songs” are peculiarly attractive to young chil- 
dren, and they have their advantage as a means of inter- 
est and of impression. 

Mrs. Crafts has said of the importance of this mode of 
singing: 

“ Wheneverit is possible, the primary-class song should 
be accompanied by motions. The change of position 
which children require is thus provided for, and the con- 
sequent stirring is in order, rather than a matter inviting 
reproof. And then, you know, it is an old-established 
rule, that ‘the more senses employed, the clearer will be 
the child’s idea.’ So when the children are permitted 
to exercise in motions what they are singing, they will 
feel and know more deeply what they sing. For exam- 
ple, iftthey sing about the breath which God sends them, 
let them place their hands where they can feel that 
breath; if they sing about their hearts, which God keeps 
in motion, let them place their hands where they can 
feel the beating of their hearts; if they sing about the 
snow, let their hands represent the snowflakes, and teach 
them to imitate the falling of the snow; if they sing of 
the rain, teach them to imitate its pattering by tapping 
with their finger-tips upon a hard surface.” 

Many of these motion-songs are already in use in our 
Sunday-schools; and, as variety in such a matter is 
desirable, an added interest will attach to the following 
fresh contribution to this department of Sunday-school 
literature, as prepared for the columns of The Sunday 
School Times. This song has peculiar fitness for Chil- 
dren’s Day, as that day is observed in the early summer. 


LESSONS FROM THE BIRDS, 


A Morr1on-Sone, on RECITATION, 
BY LIDIE E.. HEWITT. 


See! the leaves! are fluttering 
With the gentle! airs of spring. 
In the green and pleasant shade, 
Birds their pretty * nests have made,— 
Twigs and moss,’ and straw and hair, 
Weaving all with ® skill and care. 
So* our Lord takes tender heed 
Of his little children’s need. 
Jesus, to thine arms we come, 
There we'll® make our happy home. 


Now the shades of night are gone, 
From the east’ comes golden dawn ; 
And the sun® begins his march 

Up the blue® aud shiving arch. 





1 Arms upraised, fluttering fingers. 





to God by showing love to him. 

This is the sum of the Law, this is the sum of the Gospel, 
in its application to our daty—God-ward and man-ward. Ii 
we love God as we ought to, we shall love all those whom 
God loves. If we love all those whom God loves, we shall 





* Hands together, nest shape. 
* Fingers interlacing, with quick movement. 
| 4 Point up (continue throug’ two lines), 
5 Arms outreached, upward. * arms fulded over breast, 
7 Turn toward east. ® slowly raise arm over head. 





* Both arms raised, forming arch, 





Birdies, mount ” upon the wing, 

Let your joyful carols sing. 
Saviour," help us by thy power; 
May we, in life’s morning hour, 
Lift ™ the voice of praise to thee, 
In® our hearts make melody. 


Hungry chirpings now are heard. 

Fly away,'* dear mother bird! 

Hasten back," and kindly fill 

Every little '* open bill. 

He who hears the young birds’ ery, 

For their wants has made supply. 
Heavenly " Father, hear our prayer, 
Keep us in thy loving care. 

Give each day our daily bread, 
By thy grace our souls are fed. 


Darkened clouds, and wind," and rain! 

Baby-birds,'® draw close again ; 

Underneath your mother’s wing, 

There is warmth and sheltering. 

Though the rain-drops quickly fall, 

Mother’s love ® will shield from all, 
Helpless * as the birds are we, 
But, dear Lord, we trust in thee, 
Underneath thy wings we hide, 
Safely there may we abide. 


Who will teach the little things 

How to” use their tiny wings? 

Mother on * her back will bear 

Baby-birds * with gentle care. 

Send them * off that they may fly; 

They’ll do” better by and by. 
Saviour,* make us stronger grow ; 
Take our hands, and help us go. 
Thou dost® see a sparrow’s fall ; 
Teach us, help us, Lord of all! 


Every birdie * has its nest, 

But the Friend * who loves us best 

Had not where to lay his head. 

On the mountain-top * he pled 

For the children of his love, 

While the bright stars shone above. 
Jesus reigns in glory now, 
At his precious * name we bow. 
Those who follow him below, 
His eternal * joy shall know, 


10 Flight-motion, with both hands. 

11 Hands clasped (continue through two lines). * 

12 Lifting hands. 8 Right hand on heart. 

4 Upward flight-motion, right hand. 

% Downward flight-motion, right hand. 

16 Right forefinger fill supposed bills in nest formed by left hand. 
17 Hands clasped, bowed heads (continue through four lines). 

1@ Arms raised, brought down with fluttered fingers. " 
19 Right hand under left. 

® Hands together, look up (continue through four lines). 

*| Flap hands. # Right hand on left, 

® Throw right hand off. 

™ Outstretched hands (continue through two lines). 


® Right hand raised and dropped. % Nest shape, 
= Point up. # Point as to distant mountain. 
® Bow head. ® Arms raised exultantly. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_»——_— 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many. new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor, 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD* 


The volume of Professor Dr. A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow, 
Scotland, bearing the title The Kingdom of God, has 
attracted much attention for several reasons, The pre- 
viously published works of the author have sufficiently 
attested his competence to discuss the profound questions 
arising in the department of New Testament exegesis. 
Moreover, while these works showed his acceptance of 
the new and improved method of investigation, which 
may be called that of “ biblical theology,” this volume 
is a formal contribution to that branch of theology. 

The author, indeed, states that this “is a first instal- 
ment of a projected work on the leading types of doc- 
trine in the New Testament” (Preface, p. vii). In the 
introduction (p. 40) these types are named and described 





*The Kingdom of God; Christ’s Teaching ing to the 
Synoptical Gospels. By Alexander Balman Bruce, D. Profecsor 
of New Testament Exegesis in the Free ——- b College, Glasgow. 
xcs inches, cloth. eb Pe xvi, Ml. Edinburgh 
York : Seribuer and Price, or ae 
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as follows: “The Kingdom of God, The Righteousn 
of God, Free Access to God, Eternal Life. The first is 
the designation under which the benefit accruing from 
the advent of Christ appears in the synoptical presenta- 
tion of our Lord’s teaching ; the second is the name for 
the same thing found in the Pauline Epistles; the third 
indicates the chosen point of view of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; the last is the watchword of the 
fourth Gospel. We are concerned, in the present work, 
with the first of these four types, our task being to give 
a succinct account of the teaching of Christ as recorded 
in the first three Gospels.” This extract indicates fully 
the purpose of this volume, the scope of the entire series, 
and also the method of treatment to which reference has 
been made. This method, German in its origin, empha- 
sizes the theological peculiarities of the different authors, 
seeks to discover the individual point of view, indicates 
the progress of doctrine in the Bible, and in general 
gives fuller recognition to the human and historical 
sides of the inspired books. The deference paid to “the 
analogy of faith” by earlier theol¥gians is wanting in 
this method. Its danger lies in obscuring the unity of 
revelation by giving undue prominence to the variety 
observable in both Old and New Testaments. 

Dr. Bruce, having accepted this method, has followed 
the critical tendencies of German scholars to such an 
extent that suspicions of his “orthodoxy” voice them- 
selves in Scotland. This fact also awakens interest in 
the volume under discussion, since the “ Critical Intro- 
duction” (pp. 1-88) contains the views to which objec- 
tion has been taken, In regard to our Lord’s teaching, 
the author at the very outset says: ‘‘There can be little 
doubt that, as compared with the fourth Gospel, the 
synoptical Gospels present that teaching in its original 
form.” But on the next page he remarks: “There is 
no sufficient evidence that any one of the first three 
Gospels, in the form in which we have them, proceeded 
from the hand of an apostle,” This would not be very 
startling, since Mark and Luke were not apostles; and 
for centuries it has been an open question whether the 
Apostle Matthew wrote the Greek Gospel bearing his 
name, or a Hebrew document of which this Gospel is a 
translation. Yetthe previous statement about the fourth 
Gospel, when interpreted by the second one, can only 
mean that the Apostle John waa not the author, of the 
fourth Gospel. How far Dr. Bruce will deny apostolic 
authority to that book, can only be known when the 
fourth volume of his series appears. 

The origin of the synoptical Gospels is briefly dis- 
cussed, in defense of the position already quoted, The 
twofold documentary basis seems to be accepted; that is, 
two writings,—one by Mark, either the basis of our Gospel 
or identical with it; and an original Matthew, on which 
our Gospel is based. The origin of the Gospel of Luke 
is more fully discussed, and Werzsiicker’s theory quoted 
with qualified approval. Of the multitudinous guesses 
respecting the literary relations of the three Gospels, a 
few are stated in the volume,—surely enough to set a 
thoughtful reader on his guard against accepting as 
demonstrably true any one of them. Dr, Bruce himself 
regards the third Gospel as edited with more or less of 
a “tendency.” ‘Indeed, it is singular how much of the 
Tubingen criticism has been adopted by the Scotch pro- 
fessor. He even warns the reader against the “ extreme 
anti-Tiibingen bias” of Weiss (p. 44). On the whole, 
the Introduction is the least satisfactory part of the vol- 
ume, not only because of the uncertain character of the 
views expressed, but because the excellent points brought 
out in the main discussion are exposed to doubt through 
the suspicion cast by the author himself-on the accuracy 
of documents which present the teachings he sets forth. 

The body of the work is arranged in fifteen chapters. 
In the first is discussed “‘ Christ’s Idea of the Kingdom.” 
That the main theme of the discourses recorded by the 
synoptists is The Kingdom of God (or “heaven,” as 
Matthew phrases it), scarcely admits of a doubt. Dr. 
Bruce rightly suggests that this fact makes the doctrine 
of the kingdom an “exhaustive category,” above the 
. ethical teaching, and including the doctrine of salvation. 
He might have added that it is the King who discourses, 
and hence the doctrine of the kingdom is all-inclusive. 
Two opposite views of the subject are indicated: one 
which seeks to magnify the new element in the teachings 
of Christ, and the other to reduce it toa minimum, Dr. 
Bruce regards the name “kingdom of God” as old, but 
the teachings of Jesus on the subject as new; and he 
emphasizes the spiritual conception of the kingdom as 
present to the mind of Jesus from the first. 

The next chapter treats of “Christ's Attitude Toward 
the Mosaic Law.” While our Lord came to fulfil the 
law in the truest sense, “he came, not to bea rival to 


Moses, but to originate @ new life, which should be se//- 
legislative” (p.79). The third chapter is entitled “The 
Conditions of Entrance.” These conditions are faith 
and repentance, or, rather, faith involving repentance. 
In view of the misapprehension of Christ’s teaching as 
to faith, this chapter is very important. Chapters four 
and five treat of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, while the next topic is “the relation of 
Jesus to Messianic hopes and functions.” Chapter seven 
is entitled “ The Son of Man and the Son of God.” “As 
Son of man, Jesus stood in a relation of solidarity and 
sympathy with men. As Son of God, he stood in a 
similar relation to God” (p. 186). But the author thinks 
“there are no texts in the synoptical Gospels in which 
Divine Sonship in the metaphysical sense is ascribed to 
Jesus in a perfectly clear, indisputable manner,” though 
he admits that some texts darkly hint a mysterious in- 
communicable relation to God. 

The next two chapters deal with the righteousness of 
the kingdom, in negative and positive aspects, chapter 
ten passing to “ The Death of Jesus and its Significance,” 
Dr. Bruce explains the synoptical teachings on this sub- 
ject consistently with his view of the revelation of the 
Person of Christ made in these Gospels, The atonement 
is hinted at, not proclaimed; and objection is taken to 
all explanations which import views from other New 
Testament sources, This is charagteristic of the biblico- 
theological method, Chapter eleven is much more satis- 
factory. It treats of “The Kingdom and the Church,” 
rightly distinguishing them. Here the idea of the king- 
dom is almost the equivalent of that embodied in the 
phrase, “the invisible church.” In ¢hapter twelve the 
author labors with the interpretation of the synoptical 
sayings respecting the coming of Christ, and seems dis- 
posed to accept several senses of “parousia.” “The 
History of the Kingdom in Outline” is depicted in 
chapter thirteen, and chapter fourteen is entitled “ The 
End.” Here the doctrine of future punishment comes 
into view. Mark 8: 29 is cited to show “that eternal 
damnation is the doom only of the utterly and hopelessly 
bad,” while the author avowedly avoids discussion of 
the “eternity ” of future punishment, As regards elec- 
tion, it is stated that the elect were not thought of by 
Jesus “ as chosen to an exclusive salvation, or as enjoying 
a monopoly of Divine favor. He regarded them rather as 
chosen to the noble vocation and function of saviors to 
their fellow-men” (p. 822), 

As a treatise on biblical theology, the volume ends with 
chapter fourteen. But another one is added as a practical 
application. Here the author urges a return to the Chris- 
tianity of Christ. He advocates the preparation of a new 
Christian primer, instead of the now neglected Shorter 
Catechism. The creeds of the past are regarded as no 
longer expressing the living faith of the Church; and 
yet the author reprobates “ creed-tinkering,” and sen- 
sibly adds: “ A new creed, fresh in conception and ex- 
pression, is the work of a creative, not of a critical, age, 
and the outcome of a new religious life” (p, 837). Other 
reflections on the present state of Christianity follow. 
The closing paragraph begins: “It may be doubted, in- 
deed, whether a real knowledge of the historical Christ 
be now possible” (p. 840). Yet the closing sentences of 
the book do affirm much respecting Jesus as true. Asa 
matter of taste, many will object to a citation from Strauss 
being placed so near the final utterances of a positively 
Christian treatise. 

The volume cannot but prove stimulating to thought, 
yet it will be a disturbing book for many minds, Much 
that it contains is strikingly true, and too often ignored. 
But it is the product of a critical tendency which needs 
to be carefully watched and challenged. The creative 
age will doubtless follow, and use the material collected 
by the methods of biblical theology. Dr. Bruce’s work 
seems to indicate that he himself believes that the crea- 
tive age is yet in the future. ; 





Pretended prophecies of future conditions or events are 
dangerous material for fiction, whether serious or hnmor- 
ous. For one success like Looking Backward or The 
Battle of Dorking there are twenty dismal! failures. The 
Great War Syndicate, by Frank R. Stockton, is not exactly 
a failure, for his pen is too clever to write a story that 
does not have in it something entertaining; but its enter- 
tainment is hardly to be put to any severer test than that 
of an hour on a railway train. The demure fun which 
pleased the readers of Rudder Grange, and fairly de- 
lighted many intelligent followers of The Casting Away 
of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, is beaten very thin in 
this narration of the way in which a modern syndicate 
took all the cost and bother of a great foreign war. Mr. 





Stockton’s other new collection, The Stories of the Three 


Burglare, is a sort of cross between Mark Twain and RB. L, 
Stevenson,—a statement which may be taken as mildly - 
complimentary, (The Great War Syndicate, pp. 191; 
The Stories of the Three Burglars, pp. 159. Each 7X5 
inches, paper. Price, 50 cents. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Co,) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A new semi-monthly temperance newspaper called 
The Better Day has lately been started under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. J. C, Fernald; it is published by Funk 
and Wagnalls, New York, who also issue The Voice, the 
principal organ of the Prohibition party. The Better 
Day is intelligently made up, with a good variety of 
instructive reading, is neatly printed, and is designed to 
furnish matter for use in “ Better Day Reading Circles,” 
for which it furnishes historical, biographical, scientific, 
oratorical, and miscellaneous articles or questions. Among 
its contributors are Neal Dow, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and Benson J. Lossing, who, in the April 15 issue, shows 
how drunkenness disgraced the gubernatorial office in 
colonial days, or sometimes hindered the success of the 
national arms in the Revolution, and in the War of 1812, 


An essay in The New Englander for April, by Professor 
William H, Breyer of Yale, may fairly enough be called 
the ablest of the many recent discussions of the alleged 
New England farm decline, The author, who is a well- 
equipped specialist in the subject he is handling, objects 
to the tacitly accepted limitation of the problem to the 
farms of one section of the country, while it really applies 
to other parts of the United States, and, indeed, as Pro- 
fessor Brewer had previously pointed out, to the world 
at large, in which is proceeding a slow and somewhat 
painful reconstruction of agricultural production and 
distribution, both of which have been powerfully affected 
by the changes in transportation and in town life, brought 
about within the past five decades. Furthermore, the 
writer challenges his opponents with reference to their 
statements regarding New. England itself, and clearly 
shows that its farms are by no means in a pitiful condi- 
tion. Nothing is more refreshing, in such discussions, 
than an infusion of facts and common sense, as convenient 
preliminaries for whatever is valuable in theorizing. 


The old-fashioned country “lyceum” of New Eng- 
land, supported by local speakers as well as imported 
lecturers, is not what it was half a century ago, and the 
great public debating societies of the Eastern colleges 
are nearly all defunct or in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. But the utility of debate is so manifest that its 
practice can never be given up, and must sooner or later 
be revived, if allowed to lapse. There is a general, as 
well as a special service, therefore, in the Rev. Dr. ©. O. 
Hall’s plain, sensible, and influential address on The 
Value of the Debating Society, delivered at the formation 
of such an organization in his church (the First Presby- 
terian, Henry Street, Brooklyn), as “a department of 
the pastor’s aid society.” Dr. Hall cogently states the 
utility of such a free parliament as a place for contests 
of intellects; a corrective of commercial greed or social 
rivalry ; a promoter of the right and exercise of private 
judgment; a help in mimimizing prejudice and in in- 
creasing dispassionate thought and wise conclusion ; and 
an aid to courtesy and good morals. In view of the 
present increased interest in the subject, any one desiring 
& copy may obtain one, gratuitously, by addressing the 
secretary of the debating society, at the church named, 
(645% inches, paper, pp. 19.) 


The famous cuneiform tablets which were discovered 
at Tel-el-Amarna, in Egypt, in connection with the tomb 
of Khu-n-Aten, or Amenhdtep IV., the heretic king of 
the eighteenth dynasty, have already proved their archswso- 
logical and philological value. Historically they furnish 
material for the reconstruction of our view of the politi- 
cal relation which Syria and Palestine held to Egypt in 
the century before the exodus. A large portion of thé 
“find” was obtained for the royal museum in Berlin, and 
Dr. Winckler, favorably known as among the younger 
German Aseyriologists, was soon afterwards sent to Egypt 
to examine and copy all the tablets that remained there, 
After his return, he, in connection with Dr. Abel of 
Berlin, at once began the publication of a critical edition 
of the whole “find.” The second volume of this impor- 
tant work has just been issued. Like the first volume, 
it contains only cuneiform texts preceded by a short 
description of the tablets, and is therefore of use only to 
the specialist. Meanwhile, however, the philological 
interpretation of the texts is prosecuted with vigor/ 





Dr. Zimmern, of the University of Koenigsberg, has just 
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of one of the cities of Southern Palestine, 


“to be transcribed Urusalim ; 


familiar name in the fifteenth century B.C. 


_ an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
» tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
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written a suggestive essay on the Assyrian 
Permansive, in which he successfully treats 
the fundamenta! question as to the original 
pronunciation of this verbal form, in con- 
nection with the new material furnished 
by the Tel-el-Amarna collection, The 
article is published in the last number of 
Dr. Bezold’s Zeitechrift fir Assyriologi 

Other fresh light on one of the difficult 
passages of those texts will be found ina 
recent letter written by Professor Sayce 
from Cairo to The Academy (April 19). 
The Oxford Assyriologist shows the name 


formerly doubtfully read by him as Ururusi, 
that is, Jeru- 
salem, From this it follows, that the city 
of Jerusalem already existed under its 


It was, at that time, a garrison of the Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
149,000 copies. Advertisers are free to exqmine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 








of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, 80 far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last-page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


The prettiest and nicest-running ladies’ 
watch in the world is that made by the United 
Btates Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. Buy that 
and no other. 


For nervous diseases, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. F.G. Kelly, Alderton, W.T., 
says: “I have prescribed it in a large num- 
ber of cases of restlessness at night, and ner- 
vous diseases generally, and also in cases of 
indigestion, caused by lack of sufficient gastric 
juice of the stomach, with marked success, 
and consider it one of the best remedies 
known to the professional world.” 
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paying all expenses, 


A CHANCE FOR AN EDUCATION FOR ALL GIRLS. 


We will also, as a second offer, 
give to any girl of 16 years or over, 
who will—between now and Jan. 
Ist, 1891, send us 1,000 subscrib- 
ers to THE Laprzs’ Home Journat, at $1.00 per year, a full 
single term of one year at Vassar College, or any other Ameri- 
can College she may select. A term means a full College 

tars study, we guaranteeing to meet the entire expenses 
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thereof during the year. 





Our 40-page Premium Ca’ 
tone, anaen 


including Art Needlework Instruc- 
E upon application. 





/| MAY number NOW READY. - On the news stands—10 cents a copy. 





Edited by Epwarp W. Box. 





Tue Laptes’ Home JOURNAL hes ¢. paid: for Giresiation of necrly 
HALF A MILLION copies each issue, a larger circu 
lation than any other periodical in the world. ™ 





On the News Stands, 10 Cents per Copy. 


Subscription $1.00 per Year. 





CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gems for Little Singers. (30 cts.; $200 4 
Emerson and Swayne. ‘ * -~ 


Bhymes and Tunes. ($1.0.) Mrs. Osgood. 
Motion Songs. (20cts.; $1.80doz.) Mrs. Boardman. 


Get them all! They are most delightful books! 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas: 


Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25 cts. ; $2.28 doz.) 
Mra. Boardman. 


Rainbow Festival. (20 cts. ; 
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$1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
(40 ota. ; $3.60 doz.) 
Book 1, Primary, 30c. ; 
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Book 3, High, 80 doz. 
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00 doz. 
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Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


_ OH. Ditson & Co.. 867 Broadway, New York. 


PRINC VOICES. 


Children’s Day Service. Best of all. 
seeds te Rev. EB. 8. LorneExz. Hymnsand Re 
citations by Miss Priscriia J. OWENS. 
Containing Duets, Solos, Choruses by School 
and Infant Classes, ees, Sn go 
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features. Prices: tory per dozen 1, Pome 
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Price of each of the above named books 
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GEMS FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


Numbers 1, 2. 3, and 4. each 40 pages, contain Dia- 
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B. CLEGG, Publisher, 
Phila.. Pa. 





| Three Childrens’ Day Services, having 


‘John J. Hood, SiTLABE Flia 


FLORAL SERMONS AND SONGS, 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
az - East 1 16th Street, New York. 


Children’s Day Service 


No. 6. By ASA ee 1890. 
Charming New Music,—ad vanced id Asplendid 
gvening program. and appropriate doses up of Chil- 
dren’s nniversary. 
‘Baassine No. 6 before ordering your supply. 
Price, $4.00 per hundred. 
By mail, postpaid, 5 cents each; 60 cents dozen 
. : $4.50 50 per hundred. oF 
Back numbers always on hand. Same price. 
Nos. 3,4, and 5 mailed on receipt of 10 cents. All six 
numbers, 20 cents. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





THE CHILD COUNSELOR, 
AY FEAST OF , LOWERS. 


beautifal Songs. Readings. Recitations, etc. 
Price 5 cents each, 50 cents per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF THE THREE SENT FOR TEN CTS. 


Oo Oo D. DEN ¢ Co. 
‘*” Pages Free Teledes 0. 
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Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co.’s New Books. 





The Master of the Magicians. 


By EL1zaBETH STUART PHELPs and HER- 
BERT D, Wasp. $1.25. 


“The Master of the Magicians ” is a remark- 
able story, dealing with court life in Babylon 
six hundred years before Christ. The prophet 
Daniel is a leading character. 


Matthew Calbraith Perry. 


A Typical American Naval Officer. By 
Witiiam Etuior Grirris, D.D., 
author of “The Lily Among Thorns,” 
etc. New edition. Portrait. $2.00. 


Liberal Living upon Narrow 


Means. 
By CurisTIne TERHUNE HERRICK. $1.00. 


A distinct addition to the kitchen library, 
containing many useful hints and receipts, 
clearly expressed, and tested by careful trial. 


Tales of New England. 


By Saran Orne Jewett. In the River- 
side Aldine Seriez. 16mo, $1.00. 


Eight of Miss Jewett’s most delightful stories, 
forming a peculiarly good summer book. 


%,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


THE HOYT-WARD 
Cyclopedia of Quotations. 


20,000 quotations, 50,000 lines of 
pical ‘and. other indices. Proverbs 
from Latin, French, German, Spanish, and other 
modern languages, with translations Law and eccle- 
een te 95.00 ; sheep, el 


rocco, 8.00 mol 0.00. 
FUNK K& WAGHALLS, P Pubs. O18 & 20 Asior Place. NY. 


VERY reader should at vow igh send 21 cents for 
Books o  Be J Bible Analyzed, b. Pres’t Schultze 
(Moravian). Interior: *‘It rekindles, freshens, 
and confirms pot Knowledge of the Bible.” /. 7. 
Frueanug, Pa. Phila, at Wanamaker’s, and 
all respectable bookstores throughout the country. 











A zee o papasetin in full of recent great 
VALUABLE ext book se on Hs ad onihed ubject 


50 cents ; cloth, Tecents. Wi 
BOOK ten, Barron, & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
THE ILLUSTRATOR [F.s5n2* “Monthly 
Teachers’ Help. Axpsere C. Momnow Seat: FLEM 
Ine H, REVELL, Chicago and N ew York, Pablisher. 
60 cents per year. Send for sampl 


**OXFORD’’ 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 

All the latest issues of the best books. Our variety 
is large, and terms liberal. Send for a catalogue. 
Goodenough & Woglom Co., 122 Nassau St., New York. 


Make this a happy summer for little ones, by 
subscribing for the three best Children’s Magazines in 
the world. BABYLA P. 

LITTLE MEN AND OMEN. postal to 
D. Lornrop Co., Boston, for their book catalogues. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


THE LITTLE MISSIONARY. A concert 
= for td recitations for consisting of ori nal 


a for children, on the subject 
ant orolgn 


or PRAISE. A concert exercise, 
= ach Sunday-school classes exhibit bon pend 
mottoes and cathe, and sing and recite con- 
es them. 

‘ice, each, 6 cents; 55 cents per dozen, postpaid; 


00 pee 100, 4 os B : 
B ROS, Cincinnati, 0. 
WARD & DEUMMOND. New York. 


























ROOM | FOR THE CHILDREN. service 
Siew + OR A ee ed 


THE CHILD GARDEN. Department 


Beautiful Fo! exercise, 
pay ex! Fy conte 7, $4.00 per hundred. 


HENRY D. NOYES & OO., Boston, Mass. 


MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


For CHILDREN’s Day and ANNIVERSARY OCCASTONS. 
Charming dialogues, songs, addresses, etc, Price, 
co RA Pee samples free. Ad- 


treet es Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


G* ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2, 
For NDAY- a & Ay. ng &® mar- 


ht ay ~> Se - this * 
for the pe, Or WwW 








Get a sam 
before selecting 
artuar oo Pubs., Toledo, O. 





Neos, 1 amd 2. Twosuperior com- 

CEES od pat wiiennl us 16 pages cach. 

ona! oice 

HORAL on, For Children’s Day, 

or Flower Sunday. ~"Samnple 2 conten, 12 cents for the 
two, or 6 cents om. BE @& Co., 

Wabesh Avenae, Chicago. 





CHILDREN’S om Cnscen’ 8 Services. Four 


— co oo. New 
DAY MUSIC. xVr Fight: int cuit 
ren and the Ki code VL. Child the T 


he 
<r Bible Children, Samples Cong’l Sar 
hoo! and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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American Tract Society, 


150 Nasgsna St. and 304 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 
‘Boston, 4 Bromfield St. Rochester, N. Y.,93 State St. 
Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati, 176 Him St. San Francisco, 7oMarketSt. 
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The Scholar’s Magazine. 


This little magpeinn, of iwe pages, issued monthly, is quite —— any other 
Sanday-school publication. combines, in attractive form, choice home reading, together 
with the International Fonda lessons, and will prove a pleasant change to the boys 
and girls of any school where for years there has been little of variety in the publications 
furnished to the scholars. The June number is now ready. 


CONTENTS OF THE JUNE N UNSER. 


Pansy-Hilton’s Heathen .......0+ ssrvecseesrsesnensensees speserneeespenpnees Margaret E. Sangster. 
Carl’s Parish Work, as Told by Himself.............cceee socrsesee By Helen pmeiey Barnard. 
The Angels [poem]: Arctic ahead: + tbils so dathin ees bactuhaughe Ueviiity Seaocethbete oe A usan Coolidge. 
ek ie | ou acon so sonball Gecmto sesekeobeiieutioante By Eben E. Rexford, 
The Little White Shell ......... er-evsge sereoe seossepensosnveton serescens cones By Margaret Compton. 
De DORAN ask dhs copeon tnoyerdn coceycocgibes pongcenes sonsescnesigoes By EF aye P. Allan. 
The Coachman’s Temperance Lecture ......cco...coscesessnenes ceneeeeeeeseneseeeee Deane. 
Wms Be COURS TUEIG inknce esd scnscktse soececccd tcbponedsonns gees vases teccenegeess By Marion | arwood, 


And The International Sunday-school Lessons for June, 

A good many schools began the use of The Scholar’s Magazine with the Januar number, 
but subscriptions can begin at any time, and can be for only a single month, if desired, in 
order to afford a trial. 

Subscription price: One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more copies, in a 
package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents each per year, At such 
prices any school can afford to take it, 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide is issued quarterly, and is intended to be a brief help to 
the study of the International Nadoy school lessons, In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief. rh simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would 
undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone, It is prepared ee 
skilled worker at lesson helps. The lesson treatment in The Scholar's Magazine and The 
Scholar’s Lesson Guide is the same.- Subscription price: Five or more copies, in a package 
to one address, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year. 
Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“THE GURNEY HEATERS AND RADIATORS 


You furnished for the Thomas Beaver M. E, Church, 
Lewisburg, Pa., have given the fullest satisfaction, After 
a building experience of 50 years as contractor, I know of 
no better way of heating a building.” 
A. G. VORIS, Contractor, 
Danville, Pa, 
Send for “ How Best to Heat Our Homes, ” and “ Testimonial 
Companion.” 


Gurney Hot-Water Heater Co, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 163 Franklin St, cor. Congress, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 88 JOHN STREET. 
___ Mention THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Tim 8s. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's Weotts 4 da your door, 
,OSES™ » SEEDS: pats § 
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Write for it FREE. It will pa ARD to see it before express. 
THE DINGEE 4 co CO., Rose Growers and Seedsmen, West Grove Pa. 
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Destroys 
Cooking Odors, 


and 
Purifies 


All Plague Spots. 


W. R. Hupson, Esq., of Roslindale, Mass., writes: 
“T have thoroughly tested the Sher- 
man ‘ King’ Vaporizer in my house, It 
is an invention of great value. One of 
its greatest achievements is the absolute 
destruction of cooking odors, which it 
never fails to do, if doors and windows 
are closed. It purifies all plague spots 
in and about my house.” 


Pure 


SHERMAN “ KING” VAPORIZER. 


Self-acting, Continuous, Inexpensive, 
Reliable. 
eet ee ds eer Be Ns 
x 
BSc sao ponding tl, ie tne aa 
SHERMAN “KING” VAPORIZER COMPANY, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Boston, New York, 
Philadeiphia, or Chicago. 

















W VARM AIR FURNACE 


BOVEARS EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 
& VENTILATING ENGINEERS 

For Inronmanon Aprty fo Your Srtam Furee 
on Furnace Dcarea on SEND for IiustAATED. 
PamPueT MAiLeO FRree, . 


FUILER & WARRENCO: 4 


yr, CHIGAGD’ CLEVELAND, BOSTON . NEW YORK. 
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A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and w “04 have given such good satisfac- 
tion. apers can be placed in the 
binder oat y week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
— a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation ill’ be glad — 
cases, club subscribers will 
order the Binder through the one ke 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 














Tue Sryizs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
ft one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
cont escs sah em mate 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
“iseera = “40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional 
The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 
Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Gerdes, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Ia ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement im The 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY senoe. vanes wae! pe page weekly 
atthe following rates, fo: or new subscrib- 
ers. These rane Thtiade a 2 
ONE COPY, one year, ...... +B 1.50 
Onecopy, hve Fm full payment in advance, . 5.00 
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JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. 0. Box 1550. 
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R Pee RELES, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
ing the skin of children and infants, and 
peventes = aed blemishes and inherited skin 
becoming chronic, CuTICURA MEDICATED 


To.et Soap is ym ad superior to every 


other skin soap p yet pre prepared. 
It purifies and invigorates the of the skin, 
and and activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnish 


ing an outlet for wn wholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes and other complexional tions. 

Its gentle and continous action on hese natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 


cracked, and scaly skin. 
Sold everywhere. Price, %ec. Prepared Ai the 
Porrer Drve AND CuemicaL Co,, Boston, Mass. 


_ *@ Send for “ How to Boautify "the Skin.” 
PIM: blackheads, chapped and oily skin 





prevented by CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 





exquisitely perfumed. 
Removes all impuri- 
ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 


Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. 








Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van eae Cocoa 


“Largest Sale in the World” 


Ask your Grocer forit, take noother. (62 






















Maid for easy Housework 
—Pearline. AMadetosavework and wear 
in all kinds of washing and 


cleaning. Made into a pow- 
der for your convenience, 













S Made as cheap as pure soap 
foreconomy. Made harm- 
less for all purposes for 


which soap is used. 
What a friend—a friend 
who did half your washing 
and cleaning and made the 
other half soeasy that you 
did not get too tired to en- 
joy the timesaved; besides 
made things last longer 
and look better. That's just 
— what Pearline will do for you if 
you'll let it. On the back of 
each package you'll find how it 
will best befriend you. Every gro- 
cer keeps Pearline, and _man 
of your friends use it—ask them about it. You'll use it 


sooner or later—the sooner the better for both of us. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous will tell you ‘* this is 


























Bew as good as” or “‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S y PALSE— 
Possline 6 mover petite’, cop Eye luetun sends you some- 
pcwar do the honest est thing—send it back, wo J PYLE, New York. 
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Enjoy It. 


EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver O’! with Hypo- 
Phosphites of Lime and Goda ie 
almost as palatabie as milk. 
Children enjoy i rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Is indeed, and the 
little lade and lassies who take coid 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott's Emulsion after their 
meals during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations. 





THE ON 


Perfect Substitute toe Mother’ 3 Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
m CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases, 
atquiats ne cootine. KEEPS IM ALL CLIMATES. 


Ft t 
SEND {om bok. bok, Tne Cos Care: une eedingot 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co. om ~Soteans Masa. 
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BORN, 120 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


ARTISTIC MATERIAL IN 
MODERN LIFE. 


|From a lecture by J. A. Spender, M.A., before the 
Hull ( Eng.) Literary Club.) 





Have we any artist who has worthily 
celebrated the triumphs of industry; who 
has done for our workin population what 
Millet, for instance, has done for the coun- 
try people of France? ‘The very question 
sometimes raises a smile. How, it may 
be asked, can any one paint factory chim- 
neys, or engine boilers ; how find artistic 
subjects in the grimy British workman, or 
the factory girl, with her ugly grey shawl 
and dirty gown? Well, let any one who 
talks in this strain go into the country 
where Jean Francois Millet worked, To 
his eyes, it will look very nearly as flat 
and unprofitable as a stretch of the Black 
Country, or of the dismal Potteries. It is 
not so smoky, but the people are, perhaps, 
less attractive; the women are prematurel y 
wrinkled, the men by no means handsome ; 
the costumes are grey or drab, and gene- 
rally ratherdirty. Yetoutof this material 
Millet constructs an Angelus, and over 
the whole of the plain and commonplace 
life of these peasants he has thrown 
such a halo of romance as must lend it 
a permanent grace and dignity. Ro- 
mance it is, indeed, but at the same time 
such truth as the genuine artist finds 
everywhere, 

I believe that a great painter might do 
the same for the industries of England; 
for surely, if Rembrandt or Velasquez 
could return to life in modern England, 
they could find endless subjects in our 
great workshops. What, for instance, 
could be more after Rembrandt's heart 
than the sight which may be seen any day 
in the casting-shops of our foundries or 
shipping-yards, when the metal comes 
gushing out in a white, gleaming stream, 
with alternation of warm light and deepest 
shadow upon roof and walls, and bared 
limbs; fine types of manhood in splendid, 
unconscious pose, or ma nificent action; 
the whole scene inspired with a sense of 
energy, fulness, and power, most worthy 
and most typical of the industry of Eng- 
land? Or again, is there no fascination 
in the furnaces which glow like immense 
camp-fires along ‘the hillsides near Shef- 
field, and tell of the all-night vigils of our 
army of workers? That these things have 
their ugly and repellent side, it is far from 
my purpose to deny ; but they have also 
their poetical, their romantic, side, and 
that, as Epictetus would say, is the handle 
by which we can best carry them. 

Again, take another of the triumphs of 
the nineteenth century; a necessity to its 
tommerce, and long since become also a 
necessity to its people. I mean its rail- 
ways. ell, think of the extravagant 
language which the chief prophet and in- 
structor of this and the last generation upon 
art matters has used about railways. Is 
there anything more futile than are the 
periodical letters from Mr. Ruskin de- 
nouncing an express train? No one 
dreams of abolishing express trains be- 
cause they offend Mr. Ruskin, but a great 
many people, who have never thought at 
all about the matter, are so far influenced 
by his words as to regard our railways and 

all things connected with them as part of 
the inevitable prose and ugliness of the 
century. Yet, the wonder to my mind is 
that our railways have not found their 
painters and poets; for surely there is ro- 
mance in this greatest of man’s efforts to 


annihilate space,—in the ene which 
has tunneled the hills, brid widest 
rivers, and laid a smooth trac through 


valley and plain, that men may pass over 
with the s of storm-winds, and send 
their wealth into all lands. . 

Turner, with his quick perception of the 
beautiful, has given ug one picture (now a 
good deal faded and damaged by time) 
which expresses some of these ideas. [ 
mean his “ Rain, Steam, and Speed,” in 
the National Gallery, where we see an ex- 
press train tearing across a long viaduct, 
through scuds of driving rain and mist, 
one glint of sunlight flashing on the 
polished surface of its engine. But other 
artists have n@t taken kindly to the idea. 
Our yang painters, for the most part, 
avoid even that line of grey smoke which 
marks the path of a traifi along a distant 
country-side, and which is as typical of a 
landscape in our own time as was 2 forti- 








fied castle in the days of the barons. . . . 
I have noticed that some of our land- 
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pi artists he hen avoid the tele- 
n to come 
in the nas their subject. Yet 
ce are the tind of incident which almost 
any of the old Dutch painters would have 
most re ange preserved. They are not 
intrinsi y ugly, and their associations 
are — and homely. Across a stretch 
of flat country they mark the receding 
distance as precisely and delicately as the 
tide-posts, which David Cox so loved, 
upon the sandy shores. We sce them 
chiefly by the wilder roadsides, where 
there are no railways for them to follow. 
They pass in long procession over the 
broad ns across the mountain passes, 
or by the bleak coast-roads of Cornwall 
and Donegal. At times the wind may 
strike a melancholy chord on the wires, 
but the thoughts the suggest are by no 
means all desolate. join the distant 
outposts of the world, ee its busy cen- 
ters, and remove the old estrangement of 
Sy Ns regions. For my own part, 
anted an artist to paint mea a 
— of a mountain road, I would ask him, 
above ill things, not to ‘omit the telegraph 
posts and wires, with their suggestions of 
‘ the busy life of men, of commerce and 
intercourse, and quickest communication 
“between friend and friend. . 

When our waters are fouled with refuse 
or incessantly churned with screws of 
steamboats, and the most striking features 
of a port are immense warehouses and vast 
goods stations, one need not be very senti- 
mental to think with regret of the “‘haven 
8 ancient days, so beautifully de- 

by Tennyson: 


“ Mast-thronged beneath her shadowing citadel, 
In glassy bays among her tallest bowers.” 


Yet there is happily a school of artists, of 
whom I have mentioned Mr. Wyllie as the 
most typical, who work away cheerfully 
at these modern ports, and produce most 
original and suggestive pictures. It might 
never have occurred to some of us, until 
we saw this work, that there may be 
enennite beauty ina long string of 
nges drifting down tide coal-laden, 
-with steamers, lighters, tugs, and vessels 
of all shapes, ngin Wthe fair-way ; 
and suggestions of docks, warehouses, 
peranes, and. even factory chimneys, en 
either shore. Yet this is the material 
out of which Mr. Wyllie has made 
many beavftiful pictures, and which more 
.than one etcher has turned to excellent 
account, 

In looking at this work we cease to feel 
that steamers and barges are ugly; indeed, 
their lines look positively graceful, They 
are 80 grouped as to satisfy the eye; their 
dingy color is in fine contrast to the water 
and sky, and the dirty river is gilded with 
as much sunlight as can struggle 7% 
fog and mist,—a process of mellowing, by 
the way, which causes most subtle and 
beautiful effects of color. Above all, it is 
a scene we know; a scene which may be 
seen any day, typical of modern life and 
of British commerce, yet invested with a 
distinction and beauty which belongs to 
it by indefeasible right, but which reveals 
itself only to those who have eyes for it. 
I feel quite convinced that if Turner were 
among us. in these days, he would have 
found abundant material for his art in our 
modern cities, with their latest commer- 
cial developments. They would have ap- 

ed to and satisfied the sense of power, 

Iness, and motion which was in him, as 
it is in every great genius, literary and 
artistic. 

All this, I know well enough, is open to 
certain obvious misunderstandings. I do 
not mean that any and every subject is 
eee for art. One would not urge 

ainter to depict a white brick suburban 
vi la, any more than one would urge a 

t to make a metrical version of the 

istrar-General’s returns. What one 
wishes to deprecate is the habit of mind 
which cannot select the beautiful elements 
in modern life, which even denies that 
there are beautiful elements in modern 
life. One sometimes thinks that our artists 
would gain in strength and actuality if 
they worked less in studios, and lived less 
continuously in that Bohemia which a 
recent lecturer has so vividly described 
for us. A great pt Sag art only arises 
when artists are in close contact with the 
daily life of the world. 
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Dr. WARNER'S ABDOMINAL CorsE’T. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that 
Abdominal Corsets are only suitable 
for stout ladies; they please every 
lady who likes a long Corset. 

This Corset is made with extension 
steels and elastic gores, and is boned 
with Coraline. We make 24 styles of 
Coraline Corsets, fitting every variety 
of figure. 

Sold everywhere. 


WARNER BROS., Manufacturers, 
New York AnD CuICaGo, 


GOOD SENSE conser, waists 


wy Cinge Smones but- 
tons — won't pull n-holes—won't 
wear out; rls puskie at at hip -eouean t hose supporter. 


Dr. WARNER’s CELEBRATED CoRa- 
LINE CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 
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Save the Babies. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


IN THE PREPARATION OF 
ARTIFICIAL FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


HUNTER McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., 

ete., formerly Professor of Surgery in the Medical College of Virginia, Ex-President of the 
Southern Surgical and Gynscological Association, etc., makes use of i in cases of his own 
children, etc. : 

“For some time I have been using Buffalo Lithia 
Water in the preparation of Artificial Food for In- 
fants. ‘Cow’s milk is the substitute usually resorted to when 
the mother is not able to suckle her child and it is impossible to 
getawet-nurse. One serious objection, along with many others, 
to cow's milk, is tts acidity. NHuman milk is always alkaline, 
but cow’s milk, except when the animal is fed entirely upon 
grass, is almost always acid. This is the principal reason why 
the milk of cows disagrees with many babies, and lime water 
is often added to this milk to correct the acidity. J believe 
the long-continued use of lime water ts hurtful to digestion, and 
last summer, when I was feeding two of my own children on 
cow’s milk, and found the nurse adding ime water to prevent 
colic and intestinal derangement, which the food otherwise pro- 
duced, I directed her to use No. 2 Buffalo Lithia Water 
in preparing the children’s food, with immediate and continued 
good. The Water was added until the milk lost its acidity 
and was neutral or alkaline. I have usedthe Water in this way: 
in many cases in my practice, and find it exceedingly valuable.” 








Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5, F. 0. B. here, : 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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Corset is made of the best American 
ean, of fine style and finish, and is Self. 

Opening,” Pull the cord and the Corset is unfas. 
tened. No Corset equal to it. Sizes 18 to 
Send one dollar and we will send you 
Journal for one year, and one of these ye | 
beautiful and desirable Corsets, post paid, at 
once, State size wanted, Address, ( 


Demorest Fashion and Sewing Machine Co, 


17 Mast 14th Street, New York. 
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A Pint. 


To show what beautiful ink can be made from 
Diamond Dyes by dissolving in water, we will send 





you a package to makea pint, any color, for a 2c, ged te, S40. aeons ae 
stamp; also a Deautiful sample card of Dyes, and paper mp ery = oy omen” 
our book “ Successful Home Dyeing.” A book and opel aos: re Piliadelpnian 


ecard for the baby if you ask. Diamond Dyes are 
used by thousands of the most intelligent ladies, and 
never fail. Don’t fool with imitations, Sold by 
druggists and merchants, or any color mailed, 10 cts, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & OO., Burlington, Vt. 
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“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 


) Worry! Hurry! Flurry! ate all avoided by the 
Gee of 


SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
mall bow! of water, a take of Sapolic, and a cloth 
and you wil! do more cleaning than a pail of water 
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Fine Millinery, 

Dry Goods, 

Dress Trimmings, 

Dress Goods and Silks, 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and 
Children’s Furnishings, 
Upholstery, 

Curtains, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 





Fine Furniture, 

Bedding, etc., 

House Furnishing Goods, 
China and Glassware, 
Clocks, Bronzes, Silverware, 
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Leather Goods. 
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Catalogues or Samples and Prices furnished free upon application. | nade or 


Secretary of Haverford College, Pa. 
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FREE 


C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C. & N.-W. R'y. CHICAGO, "LL. 
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\'Do not Invest | 


Until you obtain our booklet, telling why the 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 


we offer occupy a foremost place as 
desirable cenuriien for careful in- 
vestors of their own or trustee funds, 


Prime SHORT- TIME PAPER, $500 to $10,000, 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT C0. 
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DENVER, COLORADO. 
‘First Mortgage Loans 


and Cold Debentures. 

Branch Offices: rt State St., Albany, N.Y.; 40 Wall 
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Phil’ ‘a, Pa.: 28 Cornhill and "Lioyds, London, Eng. 


UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
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“MATTHEWS. 


OU can mn purebses ANY- 
Y THING NEEDED, for 
Wear or Home Decoration at an 
advantage, under our roof of five floors, 
100x175, and save money. 
Please send for our new Price Lists 
and new Fashion Catalogue. 
Samples sent cheerfully upon appli- 
cation, and mail orders promptly filled. 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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N SEMINARY. 
boys for any college or scientific schoo! 
opens Rept, 1890. New laboratories and bath- a 
All bu heated steam. Address, Rev. Wm. 
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AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of Languages, Art, Science, Literature, Mathematica, 
and Physical Training. Fourteenth session at Am 
herst College, July 7 to Angust 8 For program, 44 
dress, Prof. W. L. Monraausr, Amherst, Mass: 












“D0 NOT. STAMMER.” “4 


Prof. H. C, Wood, M.D., LL. D.,' University of Pena- 
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